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pRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, ls. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


) the GALLERY, 





am A ~ vy 7 » c 
CIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
“pOLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
say at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, WILL CLOSE on 
sriay Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d 
GEORGE FRIPP, Sceretary. 





saturday next, August 9 
Ree ee ane er I o aaae —- 

RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Council 
\ egret to be compelled to announce that the EXHIBITION 
ne WORKS selected by the Prizeholders of 1851 is postponed from 
ove Vth of August till the Ist of September, in consequence of the 
renter being retained for exhibition beyond the usual time by 

R val Academy and other Societies. The Tickets already 

t to Members will be available from the Ist to the 27th of 
September GEORGE GODWIN, Hon. 
LEWIS POCOCK, Secs. 
444, West Strand, 31 July, 1851. 


r yr _ 7 r 

<TILD OF LITERATURE AND ART.— 
(. Hanover Square Rooms.—Positively the Last Performance 
i» London by the Amateur Company of the Guild of Literature 
and Art —In consequence of many persons having been dis- 
-oninted of tickets for the last performance of Sir Edward 
hulwer Lytton’s new comedy, in five acts, entitled NOT SO BAD 
AS WE SEEM; or, Many Sides to a Character; and the new 
fame by Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. Mark Lemon, called MR. 
NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY, the comedy and farce will be re- 
peated on Monday, August 4. Tickets (all the scats being re- 
served), 10s. each; or family tickets (to admit three), one guinea 

wh; to be had of Mr. Mitch: ll, 33, Old Bond Street > Messrs. 
Poers, 27, Old Bond Street ; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond Street; Mr. Robert Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street ; Messrs. 
leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Mr. Sams, 1, St. James's 
Street; Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent Street; Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, 65, Cornhill; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48, 
Cheapside; and at the Office of the Guild, 10, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. Doors open at a quarter before 7; commence exactly at 
a quarter before 8. 


(7 OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
I SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

The course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
Thursday, the 6th of November, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
Practical Demonstrations will be given during the Session :— 

1. CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and) Lyon Playfair, Ph. D 

RE ais irs hind 3.5 01d ERGs F.R.S. 
2 NATURAL TORY, applie . 
amet ieittes am’ : “pp . " wa Edward Forbes, F.R.8. 

3 ME HANICAL SCIENCE, with its. Robert Hunt, Keeper 

ipplications to Mining of Mining Records. 








{ METALLURGY, with its special ap-YJohn Percy, M.D., 
RPA T Sgr orien *.R.8. 
5. GEOLOGY, and i ractical : ica- , 


t MINING and MINERALOGY ...... { Warlagton W. Smyth, 


rh Fe for the course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 


: a fwenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
seaei INCLUSIVE 





_ Pra tical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
~Svntoiogy, is included in the above charges. 
a Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
mn _ instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
« alge 
bh ant ac . 
- ceptien artes for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
“pon of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
“Shon 4 fas : - 
won of Five Months 
Geers of the Army ‘ i i 
Army and Navy, cither in the Queen's or the 


urable EF : . : . : 
tates se east India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
“ares at half the usual charges, 


. 


taudents wh, ; ; 
Diplome tthe nee to enter with the view of obtaining the 
\M REPKS [a on are requested to apply to Mr. TREN- 
inal “SAS, at the Museum, from wh > necessary i - 
uation may be obtained. ( om the necessary infor 


H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


te eee 
PREPARED COLLODION FOR PHOTO- 


GR P ceal ny : 

, om, tan HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and WOOD, 
ro. Newgate Street, London, beg to announce 

0d0-lodide pr re with Mr. AR HER, the inventor of the 
nd Positive $4 for the instantaneous production of 

othe shore, prenars - tures on Glass, for a continuous supply 
Prrogallie Acid, and ever Ce eself. Price per oz. 18. 3d.—Pure 
Photogranhe 224 every Chemical and Preparation required for 





c 
phy 





Rie 
0 PR ‘4 “) Sa ’ 
T - INTERS, PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, &c. 
. Woop, bens pee uxS, DRAUGHTSMAN and ENGRAV ER 
ate all orders ray to announce that he continues to 
'Ttrd to Moderatene usted to his care with promptnessand a due 
~ oar May be seen at in charg: 8. Specimens of every variety 
r at his offices, and estimates forwarded to any 

—170, Fleet Street, London. 


t the Kingdom 
Just published. p , P ao 
“IEWS , mes folio, price 17s. 6d. 
V toon F THE MOST PICTURESQUE COL- 


ey Views taken on ERSITY OF OXFORD. A Series 
St King of Prussia the spot. By C. RUNDT, Painter to 
> “FTN op ‘ 





Paar I —Oxfi 





No. COCCEXX ,for AUGUST 
NTENTS 
The Census and Free Trad 
Voltaire in the Crystal Palace. 
Pictures from St. Petersburg 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life 
Paris in 185] 
The London Diary of a German Authoress 
The Raid of Arnaball—A Tale of the Bygone Year 
The Scarborough Election 
Phe late D. M. Moir 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Price 2s. 6d 


B LACKWOOD'S 
Part XI 





JP RASER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, Price 


2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains 


1. Memorabilia of the Exhibi 6. The Revelations of a Com 
tion Season mon-Place Man. Part II 

2. Chamois Hunting 

3. The Mineral Waters of Ger . 
many, Ss. Sover's Modern Housew ife 

The Operaand Concert Season. 9, The Bridgewater Gallery 

. rranslations of Schiller Invitation to the Country 

1. Traveller's Books for 1851 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 


o- 





7. William Wordsworth. Part 





The August Number, price Half-a-crown, of 
oJ v r ‘ rs ¥ ‘ ‘ ¥ r 
BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY 
» NTAINS: 
Fagles—Zoological Notes and Anecdotes 
Vauxhall in the Eighteenth Century 
Anecdotes of Duelling. 
The Two Painters. 
My Uncle's Will. 
Northumberland House and Sion House—The Picture Galleries 
of England. 
Stoney Batter's Ghost. A Legend of Blighted Hollow 
Historical Sketches of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Obeah-man. A Tale of St. Christopher's 
The Wilds of the South West Coast of Ircland 
Swedish Novelists. 
A Visit to a County Gaol 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


This day is published, Price 2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s 
(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST, Contains :—Fruits and Flowers: A Symposium in 
Summer.—The British Officer.—The Line of the Lakes.—Chatter 
ton: A Story of the Year 1770. Chap. Il. The Attorney's Ap 
prentice of Bristol; Chap. III. Female Friends, and a Journey to 
London.—Pendennis.—Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune 
Chap. XL. ** The Chateau of Ettenheim; Chap. XLI. An “ Or 
dinary”’ Acquaintance; Chap. XLII. The Count de Maurepas, 
alias Warm Water, versus Cold; or, a Visit to Warmbrunn 
in Prussian, and Griefenberg in Austrian Silesia, Part I.—Irish 
Rivers: No. VIII. Spenser's Streams, The Mulla and Allo 
Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpoo} 
Booksellers 


YHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, No. 9, (New 
Serics,) for AUGUST, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

On the Measurement of Chemical Attinity, by I. B. Cooke. 

On the The ory of Probabilities, by Professor G. Boole. 

On the Moving Force of Heat, by K. Clausius. 

Description of Matlockite, by R. P. Gregg 

On Symbolical Mechanics, by Rey. Professor O'Brien. 








On the Anticlinal Line of the London and Hampshire Basins, 


by R. J. Martin, F.G.S8. 
On the Apsidal Motion of «a Pendulum, by Messrs. Galbraith and 
Haughton. 
On the Effect of Fluid Friction in Drying Steam, by RN. Clausius 
On a Theorem of Determinants, by J. J. Sylvester, F.R.S 
Proceedings of Socicties, Miscellaneous Articles, and Mcteoro- 
logical Observations. 
Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 


T HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
AUGUST 1). 

Contents: The Progress and Prospects of the Pharmacy Bill— 
Proceedings in the House of Commons on the Bill—The Pharmacy 
Bill (as amended in Committee —Kokum Butter—Two Species of 
Cotyledon—Tinct. Ferri Ammonio-Chloridi—Tinct. Quinw Comp 
—The Great Exhibition—Atomic Volumes and Atomic Weights— 
Mode of contracting the Fibres of Calico—The Growth of Plants in 
various Gases—Nitro- Glycerine—The Preservation of Alimentary 
Vegetable Substances—On the State of Pharmacy in the Brazils 
—Cases of Poisoning with Arsenic, Scheele’s Green, Sulphate of 
Iron, Muriate of Baryta, Prussic Acid, Oil of Bitter Almonds, and 
Nicotine—Poisoning by Coftinism—On Ozone, &c. &c. Price Is 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin 

VOLUME X. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 








THE OBITUARY OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINP. 
NE of the principal features of the GENTLE- 


MAN’S MAGAZINE is its Onirvary, on the collection and 
preparation of which great care is bestowed. The Magazine for 
AUGUST contains several biographies of great interest, viz —The 
Earl of Derby, K.G., President of the Zoological Society ; Viscount 
Melville, formerly First Lord of the Admiralty ; Right Hon. Wm. 
Lascelles, Comptroller of H.M. Household ; Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington, G.C.B.; Sir J. Graham Dalyell, Bart., the Scotish 
antiquary and naturalist; Lord Dundrennan, the Scotish Judge ; 
Dr. Adams, the eminent Civilian; Colonel Michell, late Surveyor 
at the Cape; Mr. Dyce Sombre; Mr. Thorneycroft, of Wolver 
hampton; Mr. St. George Tucker, the Fast India Director; Sir 
George 8. Gibbes, M.D., late of Bath; Dr. Kennedy, the medical 
bibliographer ; Dr. Mackness, of Hastings, Mrs Sheridan, author 


| of “ Carwell:’ Mra. Atthill Miss Halsted), author of the Life of 


ver o ) { 
oy St Church, Pretty om the South; Tomgate and | 


red College Gardens and Bodleian 
Tr pathedral ; New College from the 
Williams * © Completed in 4 Quarterly Parts, 


and Norgate 14 : > 
. » 14, He > 
Covent arden, hriectta Street, 


Richard III. ; Richard Phillips, F.R.S., the chemist; D. M. Moir, 
Esq., the Delta of “ Blackwood: Mr. Thomas Moule, the anti 
quary ; the Rev. Jelinger Symons; Kev. N. J. Halpin, Tieck and 
Henning, the Sculptors, &. &c. A Biographical List of Clergy- 
men Deceased; and Deaths of the Nobility, Gentry, and other re- 
markable Persons. Price 2s. 6d. 

Nichols and Son, Parliament Street. 


Sold by all | 
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This day, Second Edition, Svo, 2s 
To LETTERS to the EARL OF ABERDEEN 
on the STATE PROSECUTIONS of the NEAPOLITAN 
GOVERNMEN'I Ry the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P 
for the University of Oxford 
Also, by the same, 2 vols. Svo, 24s 
HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE, from 
18l3to 1850. By LUIGI CARLO FARINI. Translated from thi 
Italian. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street 
PRESIDENT HITCHCOCK'S NEW WORK 


Just published, crown Svo, price 7s, cloth, 


‘THE RELIGION of GEOLOGY, and its CON 
NECTED SCLENCES. By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, DD, 
LL.D., President of Amherst College, and Professor of Natural 
The logy and Geok xy 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street 





THE STUFFED ANIMALS IN THE GREAT EXUTBITION 
Just published, small dto, price Ss. 6d., or with the 
Plates coloured, 6s 
(THE COMICAL CREATURES from WUR- 
PEMBERG, including the Story of Reynard the Fox. With 
20 Illustrations drawn from the Stuffed Animals, contributed by 
Herrmann Ploucquet of Stuttgart to the Great Exhibition 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK AT THE CRYSTAL PALACI 
see “Some of the Drollerics of the Great Exhibition, 
in No. 6, for August, price Is. of 


> = 
L851; 
Or, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS, 


Their Son and Daughter, who came up to London to “ Enjoy 
Themselves,” and to See the GREAT EXHIBITION 


By HENRY MAYHEW & GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street 








Just published, Two Vols. feap. 8vo, 12s 


(TALES OF THE MOUNTAINS; or, Sojourns 
. in Eastern Belgium 
William Fickering, 177, Piccadilly 





MANUAL OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 

TOTICES OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 
a IN ENGLISH CHURCHES, from the Norman period to 
the present time. With numerous Illustrations Price 2s. By 
W. HASTINGS KELKE, Rector of Drayton Beauchamp 

“Tt isa very interesting work, evincing considerable research, 
and enriched witha profusion of Mlustrations.”"—Church of England 
Magazine 

“such a manual as Mr. Kelke's is most useful 
memorial monument is touched on.'—The Britannia 

London: C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand 


\L" WRIGHT has just Published a POEM on 
4 the GREAT ENHIBITION, by the LADY EMMELINE 
STUART WORTLEY, entitled, “ HONOUR to LABOUR, a Lay 
of 1851,’ and also the following Works and New Editions: ‘ The 
Dream Chintz Iilustrated, 5s.; “* A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
Ninteenth Edition, Is.; ** Only, a Tale of Trial Fifth Edition, 
ls. 6d.; “* A Merry Christmas Second Edition, Is., “ Old Jol 
liffe,” and the Sequel to ditto, 2s. each,“ The Ugly Duck," a Tale 
in Verse, and Illustrated, Is., ** The Three Bears,’ “‘ An Hour at 
tjearwood,’ and “ The Great Bear's Story,’ all Tilustrated, 26 
each plain, or 3s. each coloured. A Hand- Book to Harrow-on- the 
Hill, &c., 2s. 6d 

W.N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall 





Eve ry kind of 





Just published, price 6d, 


Q HALL WE SPEND £100,000 on a Winter 
b Garden for London, or in Endowing Schools of Design in 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Belfast, Glisgow, 
Leeds, &c, &c.? A Letter to the Right Hon. the President of the 
Roard of Trade. Hy FRANCIS FULLER, Member of the Execu 

tive Committee of the Great Exhibition; Chairman of the Council 
of the Society of Arts for 1849.50 

London: John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall 


gow ERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. — Re-issue 
b in Monthly Parts, at 3s. 6d Vols. I. to TIL, price £1 198. 6d 
each, and Vol. IV., price £1 168., cloth boards, are bow ready 
Part Forty-nine is this day published. 

To be had of the Proprietor, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, 
Lambeth, and through all LDooksellers. 


( URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.—The 
/ ‘British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly 
Numbers, size royal &vo, at 4s. 6d., each containing four coloured 
plates with text. It was commenced in 1424, and completed in 
1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s 

The work is now offered new, and in the best condition :'—Price 
to Subscribers for complete copies in 16 volumes, £21. Vice of the 
new issue, and of odd Numbers, 3s. 6d. per No 

*.* Vols. I. and II. of the New Issue are now ready for delivery. 

Reeve and Kenham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


YATHS AND WASHHOUSES, their History, 
Statistics, an Abstract of the Acts of Parliament relating 
thereto, and a Description of those Erecting from the Designs of 
the Authors, Arthur Ashpitel and John Whichcord, Jun., Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Kc. KC Price, imperial octavo, with four engravings, 
28. 6d 








Also, in a few days, 


HAND-RAILS and STAIRCASES, a New and 
Simple Method of finding the Lines, based in that of the late Peter 
Nicholson, with numerous examples, Modern and Elizabethan, by 
Arthur Ashpitel, F.S.A., &.&c. In 4to, with 44 plates, price 1s. 

John Weale, 69, High Holborn, London. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





I. 


Recollections ofa Ramble from Sydney 


TO SOUTHAMPTON, via Soutm Awrrica, Panama, 
Tue West Iypirs, Tue Unirep States, aND NiaGARa. 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Il. 


The First Cousins ; 
Or, MY OWN STORY. By A. O. Saxoy. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, 21s, 
IIT. 
Madrilenia; 
Or, PICTURES OF SPANISH LIFE. By H. Drarm- 
MOND Wo trr. Post 8vyo. 10s. 6d. 


IV. 


The Morning Land; 
Or, A THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS IN THE 
EAST, By F. Bopenstept, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


Vv. 


The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
WORLD, FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 


By Prorrssor Creasy. 2 vols. post 8vyo. 21s, 
vi. 


The Compulsory Marriage, and its 
CONSEQUENCES. A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s.6d. 





Vit. 


The Shores and Islands of the Medi- | 


TERRANEAN, INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASTA. By the Rev. H. 


Curistwas, M.A., “Author of ‘The Cradle of the | 


Twin Giants, Science and History,” &c. 3 vols. post 
Svo, Sls, Gd, 


VIlt. 
Castle Deloraine; 


Or, THE RUINED PEER. By Marta Pariscitta 
SMmiTH. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d, 


Xx. 
The Attache in Spain in 1850. 
Bvo. Ils. 
x. 





The crt agp. a of Anecdotes, &c. 


Collected by Caturrtne Sinciarr, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XI. 
Tho Birthright. 


By Ewtrie Carrey, Author ofthe “ Rose of Tisleton.” 
3 vols. post Svo, 3s. 6d. 


XII. 


The Goth and the Hun; 


Or, TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH, AND | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VIENNA IN 1850. By A. A. Paton, Author of | 


** Travels in Servia,” &c. Svo. 14s. 


Xi. 


Leith to Lapland; 


or, PICTURES of SCANDINAVIA in 1850. By 
Wititam Herron. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


XIV. 


Pictures of Sweden. 


By Hans Cnristtaw Anprrsen, Author of “The | 


Improvisatore.”” Post Svyo. 10s. 6d. 


xv. 


Correspondence of Horace Walpole | 
and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Edited by the 
Rev. J. Mitrorp, 2 vols, post 8vo. 28s. 


XVI. 


Narrative of Travels in the United | 


STATES. Ry the Lady Emwetine Stvart Wort.ey. 
3 vols post Sv Sls. 6d 





Bicuagp Bestiey, New Burlington Street. 
Pubdisher iu Ordinary to Her Majesty 


] 
| 





POPU LAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apam Waite, F.L.S 


‘POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 


—————__—_— 
GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 





Now ready, Vols. I. to VIII., 8vo, 16s, each, 
A HISTORY OF GREECE, 
From the Earliest Werior 


DOWN TO THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN Wap. 


BY GEORGE GROTE, ESQ. 
NEW EDITION, WITH MAPS AND APPENDICES. 


The Work may now be had in Complete Sets, or separate Portions. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


‘ILLUSTRATED “HISTORY. OF GREECE, 








In One Volume, crown 8vo, price 9s, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 


EARLIEST RECORDS TO THE CLOSE OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 
INCLUDING A SKETCH OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE, 


AND DISSERTATIONS ON GREEK MYTHOLOGY, ON THE HEROIC AGE, ON THE EARLY 
PAINTERS & SCULPTORS, AND ON THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 


BY E. POCOCKE, ESQ. 


| SIR THOMAS N. TALFOURD, D.C.L., One of the Justices of Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas, 


THE LATE J. T. RUTT, ESQ. 
Anp THE REV. J. B. OTTLEY, M.A., Late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Illustrated by 140 Wood Engravings by Sargent and Gould. 


Forming Vol. 15 of the CaBinet Epition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITAN A. 


In a few days, Vol. 16, price 5s., containing 
PILOTOGRAPHY; 
INCLUDING THE RECENT PROCESSES ON PAPER, GLASS, SILVER, ETC. 
BY ROBERT HUNT. 


PROFESSOR OF MECHANICS IN THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


Illustrated by Fifty ieee 





Also, Vol. 17, with Fifty-one Engravings, price 3s. 
’ Y ~ r ry 
VETERINARY ART. 
BY W. C. SPOONE aati ESQ. 


GRIFFIN AND CO, LONDON AND GLASGOW. 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


thi 
“« A series published by Mesers. Reeve an d Deuhew. smeoedinale: well adapted for winning the sympa 
the observation towards natural objects.’ —ATHENEUM. 


> iE 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, comprising all, the Mags 


Piants. By the Rev. Davip Lanpszoxoven, A.L.S. Royal l6mo, With Twenty « C4 New an d Revised Bathe 
With Sistect 
coloured Plates of Quadrupeds. By B. Wargrnovse Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowenrsy. With Twenty 


10s, 6d, 


coloured Plates 


sloures 
By P. H. Gosse. With Twenty © 


Plates. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


Plates. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


coloured Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. 


With Sixteen coloure’ 


With Tree 


CaTLow. 


By Maria E. 


By Acyes Cattow. Second Edition. 


yrracar ai ie EN. 
LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARD 


ies and direct*} 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRE 








LONDON, SA TURDAY 


* AUGUST 2, 1851. 


REVIEWS. 
The History of Normandy cand of England. 
‘By Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Vol. I. 8vo. 
- John W. Parker and Son. 

Tar history of all ancient nations ends with 
Rome; the history of all modern nations 
heoins with Rome. The rise, progress, and 
development of the Roman empire is the most 
extraordinary phenomenon In the history of 
the world. A small city, with a territory of 
only a few 


its 


conquests, overcomes in succession the various 
nations Which oppose its sovereignty, and 


fnally absorbs within its wide-spread empire | 
all the countries from the Tigris to the High. | ; Y | 
period of the Norman duchy, from the extine- 


lands of Scotland, and from the Danube to 
the deserts of central Africa. Eight hundred 
rears after the foundation of the city, the 
rarious races inhabiting these countries rested 
under the shade of its protection, and none 
dared to dispute its commands or disobey 
its decrees. But while all were equally sub- 
missive to its authority, it was upon the 
western nations of Europe that Rome im- 
pressed its own peculiar character. The in- 
habitants of Spain, of Gaul, and of Britain 
became completely Romanized: they adopted 
the manners, and spoke the language of their 
conquerors. This, however, is not all. The 
vital power possessed by the imperial city in 


miles in extent, gradually enlarges | 
dominions by the subjugation of its imme- | 
diate neighbours, then aspires to more distant | 

extensive scale. 
|The first book is to contain the history of 


its decline and decay is still more remarkable | 


than its wonderful growth. Rome 
perished; its empire never ceased. 
is it called the Tun City. It was never 
permanently conquered by the barbarians. 
When its temporal power passed away, it con- 


never | 
. | 
Rightly | 


tinued to be the capital of western Christen- | 


} 


dom; and its supreme Pontiff exercised an 


authority and an influence over most of the | 


European nations greater than had ever be- 
longed to Cesar or Augustus. Notwithstand- 


ing all the ravages of barbarians in the fourth | 


and fifth centuries, Roman civilization still 
continued to flourish in western Europe, and 
has left enduring traces of its presence in the 
manners, institutions, and laws of the people. 
Accordingly, the history of England, like 
the history of all other modern nations, begins 
with Rome. It is from Rome, partly through 
the Normans, and partly through the Romans 
themselves, that we have derived our muni- 
“palities and corporations, much of our juris- 
prudence and our laws, and still more of our 
wilization and character. The influence of 
nome is of too great importance to be omitted 
Yany historian of our country. It therefore 


although it extends to more than 700 pages. 


| 


Tea . e . 
deny forms the subject of the intro- | 
‘uetory chapters of the present work, and is | 


digeys Ys x . ‘ ° 
issed by Sir Francis Palgrave with his 


wwual ability and learning. Bunt contenting 

oe yi this brief allusion to the intro- 

aaa bag ion of the history, we must pass 
ore immediate scope and object. 


‘“glish history, as Sir Francis justly re- | 
-Normandv constitutes but a small episode; and 


Marks } “ea ’ 
aren the joint graft of Anglo-Saxon his- 
of Rng! . Norman history. The historians 
to the hiet have hitherto confined themselves 


f Enelch randy is as essential a section 
The reion of Walk as the history of Wessex. 
Uecessors ‘aa — the Conqueror and his 
earnest wr the influence of the Norman 
: Pon our national character, consti- 


“Ito, an ] ] 
4) 4 JaWs, Cannot he , . 
Tithout a prey t be fully understood 


story of the Anglo-Saxons: but the | 
will be a valuable accession to our historical 


the earlier period of our history. 
work promises to be still more valuable. 


‘treats only of a small portion of the su 


‘of his success in this important undertaking. 
lous knowledge as well of Nor- | 


'man as of Anglo-Saxon history. The battle 
of Hastings is the point at which these two 
streams meet, and from which they flow 
henceforth in one continuous channel. The 
course of Anglo-Saxon history, from the 
acquisition of Britain by the Romans to its 
conquest by the Normans, has been traced by 
Sir Francis ina former work. In the present 
history he proposes to reach the battle of 
Hastings by another path, setting forth the 
history of Normandy from the first establish- 
ment of the Terra Normannorum as a settle- 
ment upon the coast of Gaul, under the Danish 
chieftains, till its union with England by 
William the Conqueror. , 
Sir Francis has planned his work upon an 
It is to consist of six books. 


Normandy during the Carlovingian empire. 


introduction to the more immediate subject of 
the work. It contains little more than the 
history of the Carlovingian empire; but few 
readers will regret the length to which it ex- 
tends. For not only is a full and accurate 
knowledge of the Carlovingian era absolutely 
essential to every student of modern European 
history ; but it is impossible either to under- 
stand the causes which opened Gaul to the 
pirates of the North, or to appreciate the 
share taken by those enemies in one th up 
the Carlovingian empire, unless the contem- 
porary events of French history are narrated 
at length. Sir Francis Palgrave accordingly 
begins his history with the accession of Louis- 
le-Débonnaire (4.p. 814), the son and succes- 
sor of Charlemagne. His accession was hailed 
with joy by his subjects, and he was deemed 
both able and worthy to maintain the mighty 








The second book will comprise the brilliant 


tion of the Carlovingian dynasty and the 


empire bequeathed to him by his father. — 


‘He inherited his father’s love for literature, 





accession of the Capetian family, to the reign 
of William the Conqueror. In the third book | 
we shall pass on to the history of Duke 
William as King of England. The fourth 
book will be devoted to the history of the 
Conqueror’s three surviving sons, Robert 
Courthose, William Rufus, and Henry Beau- 
clere, comprising the reign of Rufus and an 
account of the first Crusade, in which Robert 
took a prominent part. In the fifth book will 
be continued the history of the two surviving | 
brothers, Robert and Henry, the former 
reigning in Normandy, and the latter in 
England. The fifth and sixth books will 
comprise the history of Stephen of Blois, and 
Henry Plantagenet. With the reign of 
the latter, when the Norman and Anglo- 
Saxon usages and institutions were blended 
together, and the common law of England 
was developed, the work will close. The 
volume before us only comes down to the 
establishment of Rollo, and consequently does 
not comprise the whole of the first book, 





We learn, however, from the author's preface, 
that the remainder of the first book, and the 
whole of the second and third, will be com- 
pleted in the second volume, and that the 
fourth book, which will oceupy the third 
volume, is already printed. There is, there- 
fore, a fair prospect of seeing the work brought 
to a conclusion within a reasonable time. Of 
its merits it is almost unnecessary for us to 
speak. The student of early English history 
is under deeper obligations to Sir Francis 
Palgrave than to any other writer. His 
‘History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ and more 
especially his ‘Rise and Progress of the 
English Commonwealth,’ are the most im- 
portant contributions that have yet been made 
to a correct and comprehensive knowledge of 
The present 
The 
history of the Anglo-Saxons has engaged the 
attention of several able writers; but the 
history of Normandy has not been so fortunate. 
In Sismondi’s great work on French history, 





Thierry’s ‘ History of the Norman age re 
ject. 
Such a history as Sir Francis promises to give 


literature. He brings to his task the accu- 
mulated learning of many years, a sound 
judgment, and an ardent love of his subject; 
‘and we cannot therefore entertain any doubt 





The present volume, however, is only an 





| before him. 


and had eagerly profited by the education which 
Charlemagne bestowed. Louis was an excellent 
Latin scholar, and well acquainted with the Greek 
language. He delighted in the Poets and Rhetors 
of the classieal age ;—-the most humble, most 
pleasantly-minded, most promising amongst Charle- 
magne’s children, holy men had fondly design- 
ated him as fittest for the succession; the one 
likeliest to flourish as a happy, and a happiness- 
Sovereign. Such expectations had 
circled widely :——were talent, good intentions and 
sincerity always sure to profit, his deeds would 
have justified the anticipations. King of Aqui- 
taine, Louis assembled his Cour Pleniére at Tou- 
louse; and the Capitol of that ancient munici- 
pality, so noble amongst the adopted daughters 
of Rome, became his palace. Three days in each 
week he devoted to the administration of the law, 
and his sage decisions were replete with equity. 
Louis was bold and energetic as well as wise: no 
archer drew the bow with greater strength, no 
huntsman chasing the tusked boar could dart the 
the weapon still named from 
with 


bestowing 


Mozarahie javalina, 
the animal against which it was employed, 
more unerring skill. 

‘Bravely did Louis encounter the wild and re- 
sentful Avars. Charlemagne subsequently placed 
him at the head of the army destined to repel the 
Infidels: the Saracens fled, Barcelona surrendered 
Those who recollected Charlemagne 
at the same age of thirty-six years, when the last 
bloom of youth had been sueceeded by the full 
fruit of manhood, might have said that the son 
vied with the father in worth, cultivation, prowess 
and valour. Had he died King of Aquitaine, he 
would have shone amongst the best and most 
illustrious monarchs in French history.” 


But misfortunes gathered around him, and 
his very virtues tended to the downfal of his 
empire. 

‘‘Tn all these transactions there ought to have 
been every element of stability: renown abroad, 
good government, 40 far as the supreme authority 
extended, at home, wise laws made, the imperial 
judges dispatched upon their circuits to administer 
justice, the frontiers diligently protected, enemies 
subdued, merit encouraged, and a very earnest and 
sincere desire on the part of the Monarch to do his 
duty -yvet all in vain: never were the boundaries 
of the Carlovingian Empire so widely extended as 
at the juncture immediately preceding that Em- 
pire’s fall. 

“Nothing peculiar can be discerned in the fail- 
ings of Louis-le-Débonnaire, or in the disappoint- 
ments of his exertions. We observe him con- 
stantly striving after more than he could effect ; 
never realizing his high aspirations, and counter- 
acting by transient weaknesses the permanent good 
which the excellence of his character was calculated 
to bestow. All this is according to the ordinary 
course of human nature: the speciality in the 
history of Louis-le-Débonnaire was the destiny by 
which his inconsistencies have been brought more 
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into evidence than the analogous failings of any 
other mediwval or modern monarch endued with 
equal piety and sincerity, and his errors rendered 
more fatally destructive. Sovereigns far less 
strenuous have resisted adverse fortune and suc- 
cessfully opposed their enemies; but Louis was 
called to reign over an Empire containing within 
itself the elements of disintegration and ruin: his | 
most bitter and implacable enemies were his own | 
sOnS. 
‘‘His tenderness, his sweetness, his affection, | 
kept him halting between two opinions: whether | 
rigid or lax, stern or merciful, his conduct turned 
against him. He began a comprehensive eccle- | 
siastical reform; but the cunning ‘clerks of the 
chapel,’ his ministry, continued to profit by the 
abuses which he had promised to restrain; and in 
these abuses he himself concurred, expecting by 





and good-will. Could there be a stronger testi- 
mony brought against Louis by the advocates of 
sound ecclesiastical discipline than the example of 
his own brother Hugh, the stout warrior, holding 
the three abbeys of Saint Quentin, Saint Bertin, 
and Noailly! Such compromises of principle, ex- 
aggerated by faction and discontent, destroyed the 
confidence placed in his conscientiousness: the 
Court grew worse and worse. The compensations 
he had made to the injured were imperfect.” 
During the reign of Louis-le-Débonnaire, 
the coasts of France were repeatedly ravaged 
by the Northmen; but in the troubles and 
confusions that followed his death (a.p. 840) 
France was left almost without protection to 
the attacks of these fierce pirates. Hitherto 
their attacks had been confined to the coasts, 
but in the year after his death, a squadron 
sailed up the Seine, under the command of 
the Danish captain Osker, and took and plun- 


dered the wealthy city of Rouen. It is from | 
this event that the foundation of the future | 
duchy of Normandy may be traced, though | 


more than seventy years elapsed before Rollo 
did homage to King Charles, as the holder of 
a fief under the French crown. For an ac- 
count of the long contests and frequent wars 
between the three rival sons of Louis-le-Deé- 
bonnaire, we must content ourselves with 
referring our readers to the work before us. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to notice how 
these fratricidal struggles tore the empire to 
alee and thus left the Northmen at full 
iberty to prosecute their marauding expedi- 
tions. The great battle at Fontenay (841), 
in which Charles and Louis defeated their 
brother Lothair, and in which a hundred 
thousand combatants are said to have fallen, 
was followed by increased activity on the part 
of the Danes. Their black-sailed squadrons 
swarmed in the Seine, the Loire, and the 
Garonne, and their progress was marked by 
murder, rapine, and flames. Their expedition 
to Paris (845), four years after the pillage of 
Rouen, deserves to be told in Sir Francis 
Palgrave’s own words :— 

‘‘ France was heavily afflicted: a fearfully cold 
year was followed by another still colder and more 
inclement. The North wind blew incessantly all 
through the winter, all through the pale and 
leafless spring. The roots of the vines were pe- 
rished by the frost-—the wolves starved out of their 
forests, even in Aquitaine. The cunning aniinals, 
wer-wolves, lowps-garour, invaded the villages and 
towns, foraging for human flesh, marshalling them- 
selves in troops, occupying the roads, conducting 
their operations with military skill, emulating man 
in the tactics of destruction. ; 

‘*Meanwhile the Danish hosts were in bright 
activity. Regner Lodbrok and his fellows fitted 
out their fleet, ten times twelve dragons of the sea. 
Early in the bleak spring they sailed, and the 
stout-built vessels ploughed cheerily through the 
crashing ice on the heaving Seine. Regner Lod- 
brok defied the piercing blast in his shaggy 


garments—Osker’s example had instructed his 
countrymen where they could find sport, where 
the game was to be sought; and Regner prepared 
to strike a heavy blow. ” ? - 

‘* Paris, the point to which the Northmen were 
advancing by land and water, was the key of 
France, properly so called. Paris taken, the Seine 
would become a Danish river: Paris defended, the 
Danes might be restrained, perhaps expelled. 

te * * * 


* 


* 


‘* Saint-Denis had already become the nucleus of 
an important bourgade: the monks had taken the 


relics out of their depositories, and were preparing 


to escape. They were however well protected: 
Charles-le-Chauve had stationed himself with his 
troops before the Abbey. Expecting the approach 
of the Northmen, he had done his utmost to con- 


_centrate his forces. Opposite to his position an 
his good temper and compliance to promote peace | 


island divided the Seine. His troops were neither 
numerous nor hearty, yet the Danes dared not 
attack him. They made their way along the river 
by the off channel, spread themselves also over the 
adjoining country, ravaging like furies. A large 
detachment landed at Charlevanne, near Saint- 
Germain-en-laye, on the spot where Louis-quatorze 
afterwards built the machine of Marli. Eleven 
corpses swinging from gibbets planted on an eyot, 
announced to the French the punishment by which 
any resistance would be visited; and, in all the 
villages about Paris, the same ghastly spectacle, 
rigid carcasses suspended to the bare and naked 
boughs, repeated the warning. The river also 
gave the like stern monition, the dead men drifting 
in the water or stranded on the shores. 

‘ Fierce as the Northmen generally were, they 
exceeded their usual ferocity, whether instigated 
by the inhumanity of Regner Lodbrok and Iron- 
| side, or whether the cruelties were aggravated by 
| the Vikingar, not in rage but upon cold-blooded 
| calculation, for the purpose of exciting greater 
| terror. Anyhow, the result was the same. With 
such panic were the Franks stricken, that they 
gave themselves up for lost. Paris island, Paris 
river, Paris bridges, Paris towers were singularly 
defensible:—the Palais-des-Thermes, the monas- 
teries were as so many castles. Had the inha- 
bitants, for their own sakes, co-operated with 
Charles-le-Chauve, the retreat of the Danes would 
have been entirely cut off; but they were palsied 
| in mind and body, neither thought of resistance 

nor attempted resistance, and abandoned them- 
selves to despair, 

| On Easter Eve the Danes entered Paris. Joy- 
less did the austere season render the vernal festival 
of the resurrection throughout the Gauls. Pdques- 
fleurie—but spring denied her early garlands; 
hepatica, primrose, violet, and snowdrop were 
nipped in their clemmed buds, and the altars una- 
dorned by flowers. At Paris they need them not: 
no tapers are lighted, no mass is read, no anthems 
sung.—Bishop Erchenrad setting the example, the 
priests and clerks deserted their churches: the 
monks fled, bearing with them their shrines: sol- 
diers, citizens and sailors abandoned their for- 
tresses, dwellings, and vessels: the great gate was 
left open, Paris emptied of her inhabitants, the 
city a solitude. The Danes hied at once to the 
untenanted monasteries: all valuable objects had 
been removed or concealed, but the Northmen em- 
ployed themselves after their fashion. In the 
church of Saint-Germain-des-prés they swarmed up 
the pillars and galleries, and pulled the roof to 
pieces: the larchen beams being sought as excellent 
ship-timber. In the city, generally, they did not 
commit much devastation. They lodged themselves 
in the empty houses, and plundered all the move- 
ables. Silver and gold were hidden, but  baser 
metals were worth carrying away, and the iron- 
work of Paris gate added to the freight of the 
Danish barks and barges: without doubt, also, the 
Danes found ample stores of provision in the city 
and in the monasteries.” 


Even before the time of Rollo many of the 
Northmen had settled in France :— 
‘‘Many of the Northmen were wearied of their 





piracy. The Romane tongue fascinated the North- | 
men; the comforts of France attracted them, re- | 





ligion subdued them. Their disy 
adaptable, cheerful, and thou 
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venerable Remerige might be, that 
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yond all compare than the m 
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edification. 


the gift was not withdrawn fro; 
a considerable portion of the Dans " 
ing to be baptized, settled themselve- in 
and these converts, multiplying in the No, 
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women,—they could scarcely find any other 


was impossible that their vessels could briy 
many female 


From the begir 


Rollo and his kinsmen always took consort 
companions from French families, or th Dar 


families who had received a 


thoroughly Frey 


education, Such alliances are evidences 


general usage ; 


and the rapid extinction of 


Norsk or Danish language, must be accepted ; 


pPLCur «is 


consequence and cause of the intermixture of y 
by which the Scandinavians were so speedil 
sorbed in the general mass of population.” 
It was these Romanized Northmen that 
formed the nucleus of the population in Rollo’ 


principality. 


The history of Rollo is too well 
known to require narration in this 
After fighting several years with the F 


} 
Prat 
.* 
y 
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King Charles, Rollo at length obtained fron 
the latter, in 911, the cession of the district, 
afterwards known as Ja haute Normand 
Here he founded the powerful principalit 
which gave to mediaval Europe some of it 
greatest warriors, poets, andarchitects. Their 
Scandinavian origin and language were soon 
forgotten; and the only traces of the latte: 
are to be found in Norman topograpliy. 


}. 


In two generations the descendants of the 
fierce pirates became thie most polished au 
civilized race in Christendom. The causes 
which produced this extraordinary result Wis, 


doubtless, be developed 


it length in Sir 


Francis Palgrave’s next volume, to which we 
look forward with no common interest. 
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3y William Gregory, M.D., de. 


Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 
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nie been uncommon. In the middle ages 
~o find the astrologer and the magian In- 
jucing those conditions, and in Dumas’ ‘ Re- 


markable Trials,’ the case of Father Gerard 
van oply be explained as the result of Mes- 
Cau Uses) 


~werism. Kircher, his strange, his wonderful 
hook on Magnetism, appears to have pre- 
dicated all that modern Mesmerism is said to 
have produced, and even gone, in some re- 
bevond it. The doctrine of sympa- 
ties, whieh was largely discoursed on by 
Sibly, Digby, and others, belongs to this class 
f occult phenomena, which is now grouped 


Ol 


under the general heading of Animal Mag- 





spects, 


netism. : 
We might adduce, did our space permit, a 
sreat variety of examples, legendary and his- 


phenomena, Which has not even yet been 
pought within the range of scientific investi- 
‘ation, was connected with those results’ 
which are ordinarily considered to belong to 
witcheraft and demonology. There is evi- 
dently a substratum of truth, upon which a 
sreat superstructure of error has been raised ; 
and from the peculiar constitution of the 
minds of those who are believers in Mes- 
$ merism, it is almost impossible to bring them 
| to that state in which they should be enabled 
to distinguish the true from the false. This 
may appear to be a somewhat hazardous 
} statement, when we remember that two 
eminent chemists—men who have devoted 
their lives to inductive science, and who have 


\ made many valuable discoveries—Reichen- 
ts bach and Gregory—have published their re- 
r searches, under the firm conviction of the 


truth of Animal Magnetism, and attempted 
‘0 prove its connexion with physical pheno- 
mena. Beyond these, we know of many men 
—some of them deservedly bearing the name 
of philosophers—who lean to a belief in the 
3 truth of Mesmerism, and under the terms, 
most unfortunately applied, of Animal Mag- 
netism and Electro-Biology, confound pheno- 
re mena which have no relation with it. We 
have also the following very remarkable state- 
ment made in these Letters :— 

When men such as Sir David Brewster, Sir 
C. Trevelyan, Sir Wm, Hamilton, Dr. Simpson, 
essor Forbes, Professor Bennett, and Professor 
‘sit—when men like these, veterans in science, 

‘sough some of them are young in years, besides 

many others, have not only seen the facts, more or 

“ss extensively, but admit their importance, and 

“ave personally investigated into some of them, 

in “etme cannot be distant when the subject of 

th anal Magnetism shall assume a truly scientific 
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hh so before us, Dr. Gregory desires 
red record ‘ f : =. 


on acts only,’ leaving all speculation 
~ Premature in the present state of the con- 
avs, “versy. Upon these ‘facts,’ of course, 
= pny eulng depends; and to the examination 
not ae every earnest inquirer must lend 
Be asell. The position in which such an inves- 


/ miraculous character. 
two of these from the book before us. 


which state he or she appears to possess the 
power of acting in perfect independence of 
the ordinary channels of sensation. They see 
without their eyes, hear by other channels 
than the ears, and taste through the medium 
of others’ mouths. 

We have no desire to excite a smile by 
these statements ; they are seriously asserted 
by Mesmerists, and religiously believed by 
thousands. | . , 

Such are the great points insisted on, and 
they include a number of other phenomena, 
often putting on amore spiritual and more 
Let us quote one or 
lirst 
we will take a case occurring in Dr. Gregory's 


WIS- | own practice :— 
torical, showing that a class of psychological | 
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‘|siF- ind eventually. i n of experiments of this | 
wee t . 4¥,1n some instances, gi is 
ot 19 8 Peculiar [uc; “eS, gives rise 


ucidity in the mesmerised, in 


“Mr. D., a clairvoyant, magnetised by myself, 
when in an early and imperfect stage of lucidity, 
was asked by me to go to Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
never having left Scotland. He agreed, and after 
a very short, apparently an aerial voyage, said he 
was there. He was in a beautiful walk, bordered 
with trees, saw green turf, and the walk stretched 
on both sides, till lost at either end by a turning, 
not sharp, but gradual. This was evidently the 
boulevard. Another time I specified the Friedrich 
Wilhelmsplatz, where he saw houses on one side, 
and at both ends, some much higher than others, 
the place itself of irregular oblong form, wider at 
one end than the other, and partly shrouded in a 
mist, of which he long complained; on the other 
side a long building, not a house. In the middle, 
a road, with small trees, having no branches till the 
stem rose rather higher than a man, and then a 
number, but the top obscured by mist. Another 
time he saw the door of Nuellen’s Hotel, large 
enough, he thought, to allow a carriage to enter, 
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the veracity of the reporters, for that T could not 


| 





but not more, if that; people were going in and } 


out; and a man stood at the door, with a white 
neckcloth and vest, and no hat; as he thought, a 
waiter. In the saloon he saw tables, all brown, no 
one there. Another time, some tables were white, 
and people sat at them eating, while others moved 
about. According to the hours of experiment, he 
was most likely right both times, although their 
dinner hour differs so much from ours. One day 
I sent him to Cologne. There he noticed, from a 
bird's-eye position, a large building, seen rather 
misty, but much higher than the houses. He got 
into a street near it, and described its long pointed 
windows, showing with his fingers their form, and 
its buttresses, which he described, but could not 
name. In the street he saw people indistinctly 
moving; but he saw pretty clearly one ‘ old boy,’ 
as he called him, fat and comfortable, standing in 
his shop-door, and idling. He had no hat, and 
wore an apron. Mr. D. was much surprised, with- 
out any question being asked, at the fact that 
about half of the men he saw, both in Aix and 
Cologne, wore beards, and he described different 
fashions of beard and moustaches. One time, 


account of the view from the hills to the west of it, 
of the town, and the Rhine, stretching out and 
winding through the plain, with the rising grounds 
on the other side, such as the Ennertz. 
remarkable that he stoutly maintained that the hill 


on which he stood was to the east of the town, the scribed the appearance and occupation of a gentle- 


town to the east of the Rhine, between the hill and 
the river, and the Rhine running towards the 
south; whereas I knew every one of these direc- 
tions to be reversed.” 

A great number of similar cases are cited. 
The following is given on the evidence of a 
minister of the gospel, and an educated 
man. This gentleman writes to Dr. Gregory, 
and informs him of his conversion to a belief 


-in Mesmerism. From that letter we take such 


portion as clearly expresses the result:— 
«We were told, that a man, whom I knew very 


| well ten or twelve years ago, had been found to be an 


excellent mesmeric subject, and had enacted marvels 
as a clairvoyant. I listened to the narrative with 
cool and settled incredulity ; not questioning, indeed, 








question, but altogether disbelieving the correctness 
of the so-called clairvoyant’s statements, and having 
no doubt that there must be rampant delusion or 
imposture somewhere, I made a pretty emphatic 
declaration to this effeet, and expressed a wish to 
have the matter thoroughly tested, and to have the 
testing process put entirely into my own hands. 
This was at once agreed to; and when I then inti- 
mated that I should not be satisfied with any mere 
general description of places or persons, nor any 
account whatever of Sir John Franklin, or such 
like, the accuracy of which I could not pronounce 
upon; but that my tests should be such as would 
establish at the moment, and upon the spot, either 
the truth or the falsehood of the alleged revelations, 
I was told, in reply, to put what tests I pleased, as 
all would be left to myself. This was satisfactory ; 
and I had no doubt that I shonld speedily demolish 
the delusion. The individual was sent for, and 
mesmerised in my presence ; and when he was pro- 
nounced to be asleep, l furnished the mesmerise) 
with half-a-dozen questions to ask, not regarding 
Sir J. Franklin, but regarding myse/f ; and having 
requested that the answers to these queries should 
be accurately reported to me on my return, I left 

the room, The questions referred to my where 

abouts after quitting the apartment; my dress, in 
which I took care to make some rather material 
alterations ; my exact position and occupation, and 
such like particulars, which the clairvoyant could 
not possih/y know by any ordinary means of intelli- 
vence, and which there were ten thousand to one 
against his hitting by so many consecutive guesses, 
On my return, I demanded a report ; and found, to 
my no small surprise, that all the questions had 
been correctly answered, and that the experiment 
by which I had intended to expose a hoax, was 
likely to lead to a very different result. In a word, 
I had taken such precautions, and had applied 
what seemed to me so fair a test, though a simple 
one, that my scepticism received a considerable 
shock. Resolved, however, to sift the matter still 
more thoroughly, we made a great number of very 
varied experiments ; and, as the result of the whole, 

I was compelled to admit the unquestionable reality 


| of the facts, although utterly unable, as I still am, 


to account for them, The full detail would fill a 
volume, as we had the clairvoyant under our hands 
for a period of about two hours during each of 
three successive days. I may, however, state one 
or two facts which I witnessed, and for which I can 
vouch, Perhaps I should mention here, that the 
clairvoyant is a poor man-—indeed steeped in poverty 

—not very robust in health; but sufficiently active 
and intelligent, and, for his station in life, pretty 
well educated. He has never been out of Shetland, 
and has had little opportunity of acquainting him- 
self in any way with the circumstances of ‘ the 
adjacent islands of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
One evening, after he had been thrown into a mes- 
meric sleep, my friend and fellow-traveller, whose 
name I shall send you, asked him to accompany 


| him to a certain place which he was thinking of 
when I sent him to Bonn, he gave a beautiful , 


but the name or locality of which he did not men- 
tion, nor in the least hint at. The clairvoyant de- 


‘scribed the house, first the outside, with ‘big 


. | trees’ round it, then several rooms in the interior ; 
But it was | 


and being directed to enter a particular apartment 
which was indicated to him by its position, he de- 


man and two ladies who were in it; declared that 
he saw a picture over the mantelpiece ; and being 


| farther questioned, deponed that it was the picture 


of a man, and that there was a name below it ; 
and being urged to read the name, after experienc- 
ing some difficulty with the penmanship, he 
affirmed that the last word of the name was 
‘Wood,’ which he slowly but correctly spelt. The 
house was near Edinburgh, and when we came to 
compare notes, on our return from Shetland, we 
found that the description of the individuals in the 
room at the time had been quite correct ; and we 
saw over the mantelpiece a print of the Rev. J. J. 
Wood of Dumfries, with his name written below. 


+ * * * ° 


‘He went in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
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found the ships Erebus and Terror, spelling the 
name of each on the stern of the vessel. I am sorry 
now that I did not make such full and explicit 
inquiries upon this subject, as its importance and 
the interest attachipg to it deserve, or as it would 
have been proper to institute, in order to compare the 
statements of this clairvoyant with those of others. 
During the time when I had him in hand, my ex- 
periments were almost entirely of a kind which were 
fitted to be conclusive upon the spot. However, I 
heard him declare that the Erebus was fast locked 
up; that those on board were alive, but in low 
spirits, and that, in answer to his inquiries, they said 
that they had little hope of making their escape. He 
affirmed that there was water for a certain distance 
round the Zerror, but that she was not clear of the 
ice. Of course, I give no opinion as to the correct- 
ness of these revelations. The date when they were 
made was about the 22nd of August, 1850. When 
sent to these northern regions, and as long as he 
was kept there, he appeared to be shivering with 
cold, and declared the cold to be intense.” 

That a state of coma, abnormal sleep, can 
be produced is certain. At the same time, 
we have the evidence of Mr. Braid and others 
to show that this state may be brought on by 
the independent action of the individual. No 
mesmeriser is necessary—a cork tied to the 
forehead, a brass knob hung above the eyes, 
upon which the patient is to gaze intently, is 
all that is needed. Sleep and insensibility 
are produced by the unnatural position of the 
eyes. Insensibility to pain is also produced 
under these conditions, and surgical opera- 
tions have been performed frequently upon 
patients in this state; some hundreds of 
operations, many of them of a formidable 
character, being well authenticated. 

In admitting thus much, Dr. Gregory and 
his friends will class us as believers in Animal 
Magnetism. We believe there is a class of 
psychological phenomena of a peculiar order 
yet to be investigated. Physiology must step 
a little beyond its beaten path, and nebo | 
into some of the mysteries of nervous action 
—the more refined laws of sensation. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie states, “ that it seems to be 
in the power of almost any one, under the 
influence of excitement, or a strong moral 
determination, to sustain bodily suffering 
without any outward expression of what he 
suffers.” is is not, however, quite satis- 
factory; the evidences of suffering are not to 
be so completely masked as they are stated 
to be. 

It must not be forgotten that a commis- 
sion was appointed by the French govern- 
ment to inquire into the results produced by 
Mesmer. Mesmer would allow no investiga- 
tions to be made of his proceedings; but M. 
d’Eslon, one of Mesmer’s disciples, being 
willing to facilitate the inquiries of the com- 
mission, a great number of experiments were 
tried. The commissioners, after five months’ 





examination, declared, ‘“‘ That magnetism | 
could produce no effects without the aid of | 
an excited imagination, and that the imagina- 
tion, when excited, could effect all that was | 
attributed to magnetism.” 

We have given two examples of clairvoy- | 
ance. Upon these and others we hold our | 
judgment for the present suspended. We are | 

und, however, to declare our conviction, | 
that all attempts that have hitherto been | 
made to connectthe phenomena of Mesmerism | 
with any of the physical forces have utterly 
failed. There are points deserving much at- 
tention; but we cannot assent to Dr. Gregory's 
conclusions as here quoted:— s 

‘* But I think we may regard it as established: 
first, that one individual may exercise a certain 
influence on another, even at a distance ; secondly, 


that one individual may acquire a control over the 
motions, sensations, memory, emotions, and volition 
of another, both by suggestion, in the conscious, 
impressible state, and in the magnetic sleep, with 
or without suggestion; thirdly, that the magnetic 
sleep is a very peculiar state, with a distinct and 
separate consciousness ; fourthly, that in this state, 
the subject often possesses a new power of percep- 
tion, the nature of which is unknown, but by 
means of which he can see objects or persons, near 
or distant, without the use of the external organs 
of vision; fifthly, that he very often possesses a 
very high degree of sympathy with others, so as to 
be able to read their thoughts; sixthly, that by 
these powers of clairvoyance and sympathy, he can 
sometimes perceive and describe, not only present, 
but past, and even future events; seventhly, that 
he can often perceive and describe the bodily state 
of himself or others; eighthly, that he may fall 
into trance and extasis, the period of which he often 
predicts accurately; ninthly, that every one of 
these phenomena has occurred, and frequently 
occurs, spontaneously, which I hold to be the 
fundamental fact of the whole enquiry; Som- 
nambulism, Clairvoyance, Sympathy, Trance, Ex- 
tasis, Insensibility to pain, and Prevision, having 
often been recorded as natural occurrences. Tenthly, 
that not only the human body, but inanimate objects, 
such as magnets, crystals, metals, &c. &c., exert on 
sensitive persons an influence, identical, so far as it 
is known, with that which produces Animal Mag- 
netism ; that such an influence really exists, because 
it may act without a shadow of suggestion, and may 
be transferred to water and other bodies ; and lastly, 
that it is only by studying the characters of this 
influence, as we should those of any other, such as 
Electricity or Light, that we can hope to throw 
light on these obscure subjects.” 

Dr. Gregory’s ‘ Letters,’ and his translation 
of Reichenbach's work on the ‘ Existence of 
the Odylie Force,’ will be read with much 
interest by many. By many, every case 
stated will be received as facts; others will 
deny every one of them,—declare the book 
to be a dangerous one, and throw it aside. 
We regard Dr. Gregory as a strictly con- 
scientious philosopher. We do not believe 
he would write a word which he did not most 
implicitly believe to be true. At the same 
time, without meaning any disrespect to one 
so eminent in actual science as the Edinburgh 

rofessor, we cannot but fancy he has suffered 
fimself to be led from the real too far into the 
ideal. 








The Shores and Islands of the Mediterranean, 
including a Visit to the Seven Churches of 
Asia. By the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Bentley. 

One of the most vabeahie privileges that 

education confers upon men is the charm with 

which it invests the seas and lands whereon 
great deeds of olden time have been per- 
formed, and where the sages and bards of an- 
tiquity lived and died. A well-read traveller, 
thoughtful. cheerful, and imaginative, cannot 
fail to make his story interesting when he 
tells us of his rambles on classic ground, even 
though it may have been trodden over and 
described by a thousand precursors. Mr. 

Christmas has scarcely touched on new scenes, 

and most of his journeys have been along 

hackneyed paths. His style is simply clear 
and readable. It has no claims to originality 
or picture-writing. His chapters are en- 


_livened by no very new or striking anecdotes; 
indeed, were we to find a fault, it would be 


the tendency of the reverend author to print 
often-told and antiquated Joe Millers and 
well-cireulated gossip of no great pith or 
savour. Yet his three volumes are sufliciently 


full of good matter, shrewd observation, and | smaller in size, and much mor’ ple 
interesting narrative, to make them well | tion; the sangre aul ever will an 











worthy of attentive perus 

minders to those who have Visited th 
countries he describes, and instructive ‘ae 
formers of the many who long to go “a 
tied to their English homes by the a of 
of business. ‘ 

Of all the world’s regions, that Which has 
the strongest hold upon the affections “of 
scholar and schoolboy is the Mediterranean 
Every nook and corner of the shores bound. 
ing this beautiful sea is sacred in ancien: 
story, or else famous for romantic exploits of 
days of chivalry. The sight of the Mediter. 
ranean 1s as exciting to the young English. 
man, fresh from his university, as it was to 
any of Xenophon’s soldiers. “He who feels 
no emotion, when gazing for the first time on 
the deep blue of its tideless waters, must be 
either hopelessly ignorant, a dunce, or a fvol. 
Alas! we have seen too many of our country. 
men range themselves under one of these 
three categories when sent on their listless 
travels to the fair and sunny south. 

The Balearic Islands, a morsel of Italy, as 
much of Greece, Constantinople, and a frag. 
ment of Asia Minor, constitute the ‘Shores 
and Islands of the Mediterranean’ described 
in these volumes. Majorca and its sister 
isles occupy a volume and a quarter to them- 
selves, and fairly; for they are comparatively 
fresh ground lying out of the stream of 
tourists, and hitherto unwritten about by the 
professional traveller who does a volume 
a year upon some out-of-the-way corner. 
They seem to be agreeable, sufficiently civi- 
lized places, with enough of interest to render 
a visit worth while. The antiquarian and 
naturalist are sure to find plenty of employ- 
ment among them; and we hope that the 
account of them, given by Mr. Christmas, will 
tempt some of our archeologists and men of 
science to explore systematically their con- 
tents and productions. ; 

The Majorcans are described as hospitable 
and intelligent; but intensely proud. As in 
most of the small Mediterranean islands, the 

ride of birth and descent prevails to a nidicu- 
as degree. This petty vanity will disappear 
before the spread of education, and as people 
grow wiser they will learn there, as elsewhere, 
to esteem wits above family, and set smal! 
value upon those who 

‘€ Great, by being born, are grown; 
Their mother’s labour, not their own!” . 

The distinction of ranks is, indeed, carried 
to excess in the Balearic Islands:— 

‘ Here, as elsewhere, the ranks and conditions 
of men are marked, but the demarcation 1s, per 
haps, more rigid than in any European a 
save those half-civilized regions bordering on ti 
East. The laws regard three, or some say four on 
ditions of men; these are Ets Cavallers, or 4 0 
men; Ets Mercaders, or merchants}, Ets ¢ ~~ 
or citizens; and Ets pagesos, or cultivators. a 
are not merely social grades, as among = si 
but distinct castes, and in former days pg " 
separately represented in the eel ra 
separately legislated for. In the ES saad, 
the Conqueror, these classes are distine - _ ‘adi - 
and though the distincticn 1s ore ced than tbe 
away, yet even now it 1s far more mar whe 
progress of society would lead us to 3 educated, 

“The gentry are for the most part we 
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i ives from time to time a little 
aa oe Tee ladies of the higher classes 
ome more than the men, but they have much 
orace and elegance of manner. | 
* The pride of the little nobles of these isles 
ig ultra-Spanish, and sufficiently amusing, as 
the following anecdote will show:— 


« There is a great deal of national pride in these 
islands, and while they are well contented to form 
a province of the Spanish monarchy, they yet look 
on themselves, and rightly enough too, as forming 
, distinct people. Without the interminable 
ancestry of the Welsh, they resemble them much 
in the care which they take of their island pedigrees, 
and in the exultation with which they exhibit those 
which are the freest from Spanish intermixture. 
Halfa century ago there were gentlemen in Majorca 
ho boasted not only that they had never visited 
Spain, but that they had never even addressed a 
letter there; and yet this was combined witha 
sincere respect for the Spanish character, and a 
hearty acquiescence in the Spanish government. 

«The nine chief barons or solars who accom- 
panied Don Jaime when he conquered the Balearic 
Archipelago, founded families there which are still 
extant, and, even among the nobility, affect to be 
a separate class. In their treaties one with another 
they assume the language of royal houses, and till 
a few years ago contracted no marriages out of their 
own limited circle. 

“Twenty years since, one of these families re- 


_man’s pride called in to work for God's honour. 


the pride of Balearic nobility, and the lesser | 


fused a daughter of their house to a grandee of | 


Spain and captain-general of the province, on the 
ground of inequality of condition! ! and ten years 
ago, a still more remarkable instance occurred. A 
Majorean nobleman, of great wealth and high de- 
scent, but not within the prescribed limits, pro- 
posed to one of the magic princesses. The pro- 
posal was at first treated with disdain; but as the 
lady's affections were engaged, and as, moreover, 
the intended bridegroom was young, amiable, rich, 
accomplished, and well-born, the imperial house 
condeseended to relent so far as to say to the Mar- 
quis,—‘ We cannot accept your proposal, on account 
of your inferior blood, but if you like to run away 
with the young lady, we will wink at it, and sooner 


decent and reasonable proposition the Marquis 


his Castilian descent, that his escutcheon was as 
good as any in Majorca, and that he was under no 
necessity of stealing a wife. Ultimately these high- 
mightinesses gave their sublime consent, and the 
enchanted circle was broken! 

“The most usual phrase to express uncontami- 
nated nobility, is to say, that such an one ‘ es tan 
noble como las nueve casas’—‘ he is as noble as the 
une houses,’ At present there are nineteen houses 
of Balearic nobility bearing titles.” 


Nevertheless, a dead king is not treated 
a much ceremony by this proud people. 
0 the cathedral of Palma stands the sarco- 
Phagus of Jaime, or James IT., son of the 
conqueror Don Jaime, of Arragon, who be- 
sieged and took Palma from the Moors in 


a. and divided the island among his fol- 
IWers :-— ’ 


“ . 
heat material, like those in the Pantheon of the 
ane Sted red porphyry, and the shape is the 
handl + acoffer, with a raised top and side 
Sof gilt bronze, and was the gift of Charles 
bet incheed prion on the side testifies. In this, 
body of thi in a chest of red-pine wood, rests the 
body can pious and amiable prince, if indeed a 
out to pealihs ah, to rest, which is liable to be drawn 

“Iwas - the curiosity of any idle traveller. 

$ with no little surprise that I saw the 


with as ite opens } 7) th , manner of an oven, and 

the conten © reverence as if it had been one, and 

t se to wit, _the pine chest already men- 

Was in wn out with a hook. The pine chest 
turn openec 


The canon who exhibi 
e who exhibited this sad 
fae of mouldering humanity, struck the breast 
8 with a pencil-case to show how 


after all, we are doing the same thing every 
| day at home, and that the surest way to de- 
| corate our 
glass and encaustic tiles, is to tempt our men 


: ; deserving of consideration :— 
or later receive you as our son-in-law.’ To which | 





l, and the royal remains exposed | 


_dignitary, who could see a long way into the 


: . 4 : ony, | very interesting one. 
replied, with something of the haughtiness befitting | : 
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sound it was, and then hastily threw the em- | 
broidered robe over it again. The head was much 
mangled, for as the king had died in the odour of 
sanctity, all that belonged to him became sacred, | 
and the teeth were all stolen as precious relics. | 
This sacrilege gives a ghastly appearance to | 
the head, the mouth being open and distorted, | 
Phrenologically speaking, Jaime II. would have 
been denominated an amiable and excellent, but 
somewhat weak prince, of limited energy and good 
intentions, and his life would have warranted the | 
phrenologist in coming to such a conclusion.” 

The cathedral in which this sarcophagus 
stands is amply provided with clergy, there 
being no fewer than one hundred in residence. 
The structure itself is a vast one, and was 
slow of growth, since two centuries passed 
away during its construction. Indeed, it 
might never have been finished were not 


An ingenious churchwarden, or some such 


hearts of his countrymen, proposed to sell the 
right to emblazon a shield on the key-stones 
of the central arches, for the sum of one 
thousand Majorean livres. The bait caught 





families following in the wake, bought the | 
right of bedizening the side-aisles with their 

armorial bearings for a sum of less amount. | 
Mr. Christmas very sensibly reminds us that, 


London churches with stained 
of wealth by a like prospect of perpetuating 
their heraldic honours. 

Next to the account of Majorca, the notices 
and remarks upon Greece are of interest in 
these volumes. The estimate of the Greek 
character and the prospects of the country | 
given by Mr. Christmas is, we believe, a true | 
one, and the following observations are well | 


“The present position of the Greek race is a 
They have a sinall inde- 
pendent kingdom, guaranteed by the great powers 
of Europe: this they look on as the nucleus of 
a future Greek empire, comprehending all the 
scattered portions of the Hellenic race. This idea 
has obtained a name, and PANUELLENISM is as clear 
and as enthusiastically cherished a system in the 
mind of a Greek, as Panslavism is in that of a Pole 
or a Bohemian. These great national ideas are 
the mountain-tops of a new world, gradually but 
grandly developing themselves; the sun is resting 
on their summits, though as yet we can discern 
nothing of the valleys beneath. The philosophic 
mind sees these foreshadowings of great ethnical 
revolutions, aud hails them as heralding the 
approach of a new day, when the barriers of states 
shall be national rather than geographical, and 
dynasties shall be kindred with the races they 
govern The present generation of Greeks warmly 
cherish this Panhellenism. They look on the 
rayahs of European Turkey, the subjects of the 
septinsular republic, the inhabitants of Crete and 
Cyprus, and the Ionians of Asia Minor, as insepa- 
rable parts of their own body politic. They have 
a great object in view, and an object which will be 
accomplished sooner or later; and this fact—for 
as such I look on it—should be taken into con- 
sideration, when we are arranging our diplomatic 
and other connexions with this people. 

“If Greece is to occupy happily her place in the 
great European family, she must be educated for it 
and to it. Of intellectual education she will give 
herself enough and to spare: there is no spot in all 
Europe where there is such a hunger and thirst 
after knowledge; but she must be morally educated | 
from without. The national vice must be eradicated, | 
‘and ‘Gracia MeNDAX’ must be made GRECIA | 
VERAX. There is hope that this may be done ; not | 
in one generation indeed, or perhaps in two; but | 





| have returned from the scene 


the national intellect is vivid, and her love of her 


| own interest will make Greece pay more attention 
} to her national character. 
| reputation is rising, and this is a sure pledge that 


Already her mercantile 


the whole lump will be leavened; but as yet the 
task is only begun, and Greece has had many bad 
examples. Russia, for instance, has treated her 
like a spoiled child, has taught her tricks .and 
chicanery, and laughed at the result; but spoiled 
children remember both the trick and the lesson, 
and Greek ministers will for many years to come 
quote Russian diplomatists as affording both precept 
and example for their own crooked ways. M. Pis- 
catory, too, brought down the great name of France 
by acting in the same way, and condescending to 


write insolent notes at the dictation of Greek 
* statesmen!’ 

* Greece then has to unlearn these lessons, and 
to be taught instead, that plain, honourable, 


straightforward dealing is as necessary between 
nation and nation as between manandman. Great 
Britain has given her one such lecture ‘ i//ustrated 
by expertments,’ and it has produced a good effect. 
Others of the same kind will probably have to 
follow, but the pupil will learn, and the end will 
be gained. The classical scholar who gathers his 
notions of Hell nie life from th ; poetry and hi tory 
of the past, will find himself very near the truth. 
The scenes in the cottage of Eumwus take place 
every day in modern Greece.” 

We cannot too highly commend the kindly 
and charitable spirit that pervades the narra- 
tion of these travels. Mr. Christmas does 
not spare censure where it is deserved, but 
seeks to be just, and permils neither prejudice 
nor inclination to interfere with his judgment 
of individual men, whether they be Christian 
or Paynim. We can bear witness to the truth 
of his estimate of Greek and Turk. His book, 
too, shows that however short his visit may 
have been to any locality, le duly prepared 
himself beforehand for examining that which 
he proposed to see or seck for. Too any 
travellers, in these times, get up their ae- 
quaintanee with the history of places after 
they have left them, and of events when they 
of action. 





Memoir of William Allen, RS. By Rev. 


James Sherman. Gilpin. 
A srocgrarpny of William Allen has been 
for some years before the publie. As this 


was, however, a voluminous and rather ex- 
pensive work, we have to thank Mr. Sherman 
for ahistory of his life ina form within the 
reach of all classes of readers. Precept is 
always less efficacious than example; the one 
is but the portrait of which the other is the 
original; and while it is well to know how 
moralists have taught, it is better still to ob- 
serve how William Allen lived. Actions such 
as his prove that to be possible which mere 
maxim only teaches to be right. Mr. Sher- 
man justly remarks, that ** What gives Allen's 
character its importance is its adaptedness to 
ordinary life.” Men of less talent or less 
energy may be less extensively useful, but 
they need not be less humble, less pious, or 
less heartily benevolent. Brought up in the 
veculiar principles of the Society of Friends, 
* smedily adhered to them to the last: in no 
one action of his life do we see him sacrificing 
his conscience even to his benevolence ; and 
the Society may boast of having produced a 
man who would have been an ornament to 
any sphere or any sect. There are few lives 
which can bear the serutiny of the biographer, 
few which do not disclose flaws before un- 
suspected, as soon as the microscope of close 
observation is applied. But now that Allen’s 
actions have been minutely scanned by two 
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successive biographers ; and toa great extent | that this encomium was passed upon him 
his very thoughts laid bare by the publication | more in friendship than with justice. Great 
of large extracts from a private journal, it | praise is due to those who are willing to 
would be ano less difficult than invidious task | second the exertions of charity. William 
to point out in his character even those | Allen was always ready to set the first ex- 
minor blemishes from which the best of ample. Some are content to argue: there 
mankind are not free. The pleasing office | is no one in the field, what cana solitary in- 
of recording excellencies both of mind and | dividual effect? William Allen from the 
disposition is in this case as easy as it same premises deduced the very opposite con- 
is delightful. In him were united the clusion. ‘There is no one in the field,” said 
three characters of the man of science, the | he, ‘‘the more reason, then, that I should 
man of benevolence, and the man of real piety. | take it, though alone.” He often began the 
On the same stock many offshoots were en- | contest, a general without an army; but allies 
grafted, and each produced fruit the most | soon flocked to the standard which he raised 
excellent of its kind. His taste for philo- | against ignorance and oppression. The leader 
sophical pursuits began to develop itself very | who does not lack skill, will not long lack 
early. Mr. Sherman relates :— | troops; and the monuments of his success 
“At the age of fourteen he had himself con- | were numerous and splendid. ‘* A mere list,” 
structed a telescope with which he could see the | says Mr. Sherman, ‘‘of the names of the 
satellites of Jupiter. In describing this circum- | societies which he originated, or for which 
stance he said, that not being strony in cash, he | he was the untiring and gratuitous helper, 
was obliged to go economically to work ; he would occupy a large space in type.” In 
accordingly purchased an eye-piece and object glass, | the abolition of the slave trade and of the 
for which he paid one shilling; he then bought a punishment of death he interested Limaetf 
sheet of pasteboard for twopence, and having made ras ogg Mga ok ihe salieen ob the 
his tubes and adjusted his glasses, he found to his aeepry- 0 Was Shae tae Sem Ot ; 
great delight that the moons were visible. Thus, patron of several plans for educating the low sid 
for fourteenpence, he obtained a source of enjoy- | Orders; and it was William Allen who first 
ment, the recollection of which always afforded , instituted a bank for the savings of the poor. 
him pleasure.” . His benevolence in devising schemes for the 
Job Allen, William’s father, was a weaver | benefit of mankind was only equalled by lus 
in Spitalfields, and had no higher ambition | energy in executing them. W e find him pe- 
for his son than that, in process of time, he | UUoning emperors and kings for their co- 
should step into the honours and profits of Operation in his designs ; and while his argu- 
his own calling. Bevan, a wealthy chemist, | ments often procured for him their hearty 
was to Young Allen what Crito was to | support, his respectful politeness often won 
Socrates; and to Job’s bitter disappointment, their confidence , and esteem. Of the Emperor 
the young philosopher abjured the business of Russia, in particular, he was the familiar 
of the loom, and, under the auspices of Bevan, friend. Acquaintance with the great brought 
started in life as a chemist. He soon be-| its usual temptations, but Allen was firm in 
came so distinguished in the science that he Tesisting them; and it is especially worthy 
was solicited by Dr. Babington to deliver of notice, that he refused the emperor's offer 
lectures at Guy's Hospital. and by no less a | Of a lucrative appointment because it involved 
man than Davy to nin sae a a course at the principles to which he was opposed. 
Royal Institution. His lectures at Guy's 
were continued for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and he obtained great popularity as : 
lecturer. But as he sieanned in years, his 
energies were gradually withdrawn from sci- 


from his private journal, are very charac- 
teristic of the man:— 


‘*There appears to me such a meanness and low- 
ness of disposition in those who are cruel to 
entific pursuits ; and at length the occupations | animals, that I think I could not put confidence in 
of the laboratory and the lecture-room were | them even in the common concerns of life.” 
almost wholly ‘discarded, that more time | _ ‘Too much resented a reproof, a sure sign that 
might remain for the objects of his philan- 
thropy. Had William Allen been less chari- 
table he would have been more celebrated ; 
but he thought it a nobler thing to extend the 
happiness of man than the boundaries of | 
knowledge. “ The Pursuits of Science” wrote 
Allen himself, * properly conducted tend to 
enlarge our views, to banish narrow preju- 
dices, to increase our love of truth and order, 
and give tone and vigour to the mind.” The 
trees which are at first near though separate, 
after years of growth embrace at the top; and 
so in him science and religion grew up side 
by side, and were at last beautifully blended. 
And never was there a spirit more liberal, or 
more free from ‘narrow prejudices.” He 
was not more the quaker than the philanthro- 
pist and the christian; though not wanting in 
attachment to his sect, he always extended to 
others the toleration which he demanded for 
himself. And if not his religious views. still 
less did any thought of self-interest impede 
his usefulness. The inscription on Howard's 
tomb might well be placed upon Allen's: 
‘* Propter alios vixit.””. The Royal Society, in 
their obituary of Mr. Allen, observe, “ At the 
end of a long life he could say that he had 
never compromised his public usefulness for | which it is expressed :— 


his private interest ;” . ab | . 
private interest ;" and none will think | “Several of you having now finished the course 


“IT gave way teo much to the spirit of debate, 
_and hurt myself by it, as I felt uncomfortable in 
settling accounts with myself to-night.” 


The rule which Pythagoras laid down for 


* What have I done?” And this scrutiny of 
the part begets resolutions for the future:— 


is past recal.”’ 

‘* Resolved to endeavour by all means to acquire 
more firmness of character, and more indifference 
to what even my nearest friends may think of me 
in the pursuit of what I believe to be right.” 

Want of moral courage is perhaps of all 
wants the most difficult § to supply; for 
firmness of character is supposed in the very 
fact of striving to obtain it, and certainly 
there could be no better earnest of success 
than to begin the struggle with such a reso- 
lution as Allen’s. , 

From the conclusion of a course of lectures 
on chemistry, given by Mr. Allen, we select 
for quotation some paragraphs, as remarkable 


Such sentences as the following, extracted | C°” , mae, ee 
‘intimated the future queen, she replied, ‘1 was 


I needed it and had too high an estimation of self.” | biography 
followed a well-approved system of biograp4) 


his disciples was not forgotten by Allen. | 
Each night he asked himself the question, | 


**Spend,” he writes, ‘“‘no time unprofitably, as | 
thou hast known the want and value of it when it | 


| 
‘ 





of your studies in this place, are 
the wide theatre of the world. The 

which you have assumed is in itself one B iy Ss 
respectable of which man is capable. 


—[>S=== 
about to enter or 





1€ Most 


Havi) res 

; “ , aViny care. 
ully studied the nature of our frame, vou har 
undertaken to soften the miseries Pam age 
liable. In a world so full of woe, toa ae eieair 


generous mind the opportunity of smooth 
brow of care, and drying up the tears of dao 
are the most gratifying offices which it is oa), 
upon to fulfil. 
‘Tf gentleness of manners and polite | 
be esteemed ornamental in society at large i+ << 
more indispensably requisite in the medical cha. 
racter. It is natural for the human mind to ASs0- 
ciate with this character the idea of power, and 
what can be more soothing to those unde r afflic. 


} 9) 
Is cA 


) , 
ehayv} 


tion than to meet with power and _ benevolence 
combined in the medical man. . 

‘*] am aware that in the line of your profession 
you will sometimes be placed in difficult and trvine 
circumstances; but never, I entreat vou. sacrifice 
your sense of propriety, your feeling of the eternal 
obligation of right and wrong, that on which your 
present and future peace of mind depends 
any prospect of sinister advantage. Consider only 
what it is your duty to do, and leave the con. 
sequences to Him who never fails to approve every 
1onest endeavour to perform it. So will vou. in 
your different circumstances, be the instruments of 
most extensive good, ing 
your country, and honoured by those whose good 
opinion is of value.” 

An incident which occurred during one of 
Mr. Allen’s interviews with the Duchess of 
Kent at Kensington Palace, Mr. Sherman 
thus relates:— 

‘‘When our present beloved sovereign was 4 
little girl, she was at a window Jooking out on the 
crowd of persons in the gardens. Her amiabl 
mother, to whose education of her daughter this 
country owes so much, begged her to come from 
the window, which the little princess either did 
not or would not hear. The command was re- 
peated, and when she slowly came away, her 
mother asked her what was the reason she did not 
come immediately. With an air of majesty that 


surveying my people!’” 

For an account of Mr. Allen’s visits to the 
continent, made with his usual design et 
doing good,—of his connexion and correspon: 
dence with many eminent men of his day, 
with other interesting details, we must reler 
our readers to Mr. Sherman’s work. He has 


in allowing Mr. Allen to tell his own story as 


much as possible; but his own wniung 3 


acceptable wherever it is found; if it has any 


j 


| 
| 
| 


fault, it is that it occasionally savours a iste 
of the pulpit: but perhaps thus 1s a fault dith- 
cult to avoid in writing the life of one whose 
chief distinction was his goodness: for a 
along we must admire the warm affections = 
his heart even more than the endowments he 
his mind. We can warmly recommend the 


| book to all, both to those who love to Wace 


‘the workings of genius, 


book of biography and piety. 
here a memoir of the -elebratec 


ing of the frauds, ty 


of the Romish Church, of the spirit of ¥# 


‘ey English annals. 
for Just sentiment as for the elegance with | 


1, 
and to those w40 
desire to be guided by the example of virtue. 
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The Priest Miracles of Rome; 4 Me mor, 
the Present Time. Bentley. ft 
Tue title of this book 1s unforeuans. 
. P : ve 4) + 

gives the idea of a theological or Pp ! 


-+ interestiDg 
F : P , 10st interes 
treatise to what is really a 1 We have 


Saint Dun- 
» . : eariy 

stan, one of the greatest names 12 0 

The author says, inces™ 
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an Was an impersonation. As in | be ending his days. But we must quote our 
that time, such, by its own avowal, would | author's account of Dunstan's closing perform- 
that church be now. The memoir will show | ance, by which all opposition to the power 
ys what her unchanging spirit 1s, what are her | of the miracle-working priest was finally 
actions, what are her views, with what fetters | silenced, and w hich Was followed by important ** That he was possessed of considerable talents, i 
che would bind us, and to what final condition political results. After Edgar Atheling’s | both natural and acquired, joined to great skill in 

ye ing us.” Apart, however, from | death, the nation was divided into two con- | the arts of government, are qualifications which 
' flicting parties, Elfrida, Edgar’s widow, | mene acquainted with his history can refuse him, 
sought to raise to the throne her own son | More fortunate in his fate than many who, with 
the reader, the historical narrative 1s of much | Ethelred, instead of her stepson Edward, the ry reper a — he i eng ane ey 
‘terest, In the first part of the volume an | eldest son of the late king. By her patronage But cnoh ete Bsisanpaswigeses yp ge calenns sal chin 
aad s given of the early Christian church | of the secular clergy she had secured their | Ut S00) Powers are nok te be accounted winenes 
account 18 given oft ; J» ° . m. ae Souree ~ | and shorn of these, divested of all the accessories 
in Britain, of the arrival of Augustine and | influence on her side. Dunstan, with bis | oish which te co chilfaiie lawested tenet te 
the emissaries of Rome, the rivalry of the | usual energy, at once proclaimed and crowned | stands confessed—the hypocritical priest-—the false 
national and the Popish parties, the growth | Edward as king, a.p. 975. With his suecess | saint.” 





We believe the character of Dunstan given 
in this memoir to be the correct one,—a man 
with an intellect powerful and ambitious, with 
a spirit of mingled ferocity and cunning :— 


Saint Dunst 





she would br 3 | | 
jlication of the subject, which will be 


this ap ; . . 
ae received according to the views of 


of the ecclesiastical power, and the various the interests of the monasteries and the now | Interesting notices will bo found, through- 
events of the British Church until the birth powerful Benedictines were bound up. His | out the volume. of Columba, Alfred, Rade 
of Dunstan, in the year A.p. 925. From this being the advocate of legitimacy gave greater | Alcuin, and other well-known names. “The 
part of the book we extract a passage relating | power throughout the nation than the haughty | chronicles of the Saxon kings of the tenth 
to oneof the names most distinguished in the | prelate would otherwise have commanded. A : 
early history, Augustine the monk :— civil war was imminent, when Dunstan pro- 
; : posed a conference, where the position of 


century are well narrated, together with the 
episodes of Edwin and Elgiva, Edgar and 
“ As the reader is aware of the existence of the ; kilfrida, and others, with which all readers of 
British clergy, and of numerous monastic establish- affairs could be peaceably considered. He | Knglish history are familiar. Some subjects 


ments, the inquiry naturally arises, why Augus- persuaded the leaders of the adverse parties less popularly known are here ably illustrated, 


AAT 


tine did not at once enter into communion with | to meet him at Winchester:— | especially the relations of civil and ecclesias- 
them, and avail himself of their local information, | « Amid the lofty aisles of that ancient cathedral, | tical affairs in that age. In the author's style 


and their knowledge of the inhabitants in co- 
perating with him? To such a natural query the 
answer is obvious. Augustine avoided all commu- 
nion with a church that refused the supremacy of 
Rome, nay more, he endeavoured to annihilate it, 
: as the sequel will plainly show. When, however, 
he was invested by Gregory with full jurisdiction 
ver the British church, it seems to have occurred 


the clang of arms and the warlike array of the noble- there are marks in various places either of 
was dumb and powerless before the gorgeous diss | crudeness or haste, which should be guarded 
play of altars, of relics, of glittering processions and | against if another edition is called for, in 
costly garments, with the various accessories which | which case we would also recommend the title 
the Church even in those days could display. All| of the book to be altered, so as to give the idea 
the machinery of that vivid appeal to the senses, | more of historical than of polemical writing. 

sO popular among an ignorant and superstitious 








ter Mat hes wenkis ak. Neath ny, ana cide people, was called into requisition to captivate the | = 
sail the cain ha 2 As V1 te a - , pe ee "S | eye and blind the understanding of the assembly. | SUMMARY 
Vita the ne =) 5 Ss vs > specious ‘e- at , “ . 

’ text of Rersaita 5 i pel: og tn * * * The council was stormy, the debates © Kans ok Cates elk de dil at ee 
ik oa tae iedewed sialaien: 0 pe ‘iad tumultuous; at length a number of voices called on | Dy, saad y ecctiag By Pe Rev pre Williana, + 
ah Wied wide the Kine GAGeK, hari ee ee) Oe eee . yt 

, saatel « spot ta Nice dladslink off ths Wicii sn West him, and every ear was bent in earnest attention, | On te oaks ial hi ae ee eee 

: Saxony. Their names are not mentioned in any sdbipimn, sence eorvi-tes the primate mpone met, Vanufactures am ‘Britain nl » the p ha Fs sce 

y auth rity I have consulted : and while we are - atoadiaatiy directed his = to the crucifix at | pe By the Rey John Jones M A i 
entertained with the minutest particulars relating were arene — agudihe-gendiy ponte, sai Pickering a | 

the Romish Augustine and _ his followers this articulate, and amid the awed hush of the assembly | Two very acceptable contributions to British ! i 

. aportant point is utterly unnoticed simply because —_— sag ap tags seagyginn Poe Poagie Roseipces ay i Archeology Instead of the vague conjectures 

. it furthered the interest of Rome to conceal it. Pinca & Dems. yom 7ee mae ane | and absurd conclusions which were once indulged ’ 

, The causes of dispute were, according to Romish ey. woe eg. = 6Re ot Se in by the Cambrian antiquary, we have here matter ; 
historians, the time of keen} as eae 1 _| moment that every listener stood suspended in fear, uh aera gee bi ap tivated nisi : 

“Wh ence legge seeping Easter, aud the | gismay, or awe at so supernatural an event, Dun- | © deserving the careful consideration of the : 

/ node of wearing the tonsure. But the real griev- | can addressed the asse Mole. and pressed on them | Philologist and the archeological student. In. the 

I ance lay in the determination of the native bishops a SeeEDENeR hao NY, manta apa 7 on ™ ™ | « Glossary,’ Mr. Williams gives usa list of words on 

\. neither to consent to ae invasion of ‘thake aches “ ver sae cab impiety of disregarding such 8 peciae many of which are of unquestionable Celtic origin ; et 

rs Hor to acquiesce in the supremacy of Rome They |}... <. 7 a ag uae So ye Mores ee! and if, we were inclined to point to others which 

T approached the haughty Augustine, who was seated th a mere Youn wes apouen. . enemy | are not of such obvious parentage, we are anticipated 

5 wader the shadow of a whee pal Si idle He from his throne, the aeserably SOLSAE te GUREINON, | by the remarks of the compiler, who, in his very 
angrily remonstrated with tl ms, as ag and the council separated. | sensible preface observes :—‘ As the bulk of Wels! 

y ru ed with them on their determi ; wis | I : 

. uation ; he even menaced, but without effect. The By this scheme opposition was for the pre- | literature begins with the sixth century, the allu- 

is entire day had Ix en wasted in controversy, and, as | sent weakened, but the murmurs of the =| sions to earlier times are necessarily few. It is 

¥ sae began to fall, Augustine determined to try people rose again in spite of the heavenly requisite, moreover, that due caution should be 

fe Fa om of a miracle, A supposed blind man, | decision, and Dunstan, seeing that stronger | observed in reference to alleged druidical records, 

SBP ERR te prepared to play his part was in: | menatires must be had recourse to in order to | sucha thelawecf Dyfnwal Mee, and » portion 

“ hents should test "Weir enear tet be wag nga silence his more troublesome oppensas, | were handed dow orally, for it is nossible that 

Lh “ght. These holy men, entirely ale ike agreed to have another conference with them, | some of their contents became tinged with the pre- 

ot uicanery practised by the Papal missionary, were | which took place at Calne, about four years | vailing notions of subsequent ages.” When, how- 

of “atounded at such a proposal; but Augustine, with | after that of Winchester:— | ever, the writer remarks that the foregoing does 


' utinost audacity, instantly affected to restore | “The king was absent on the plea of youth, and | not apply to the poetry of the Welsh bards, truth 
‘a “ue blind man to sivht.” Dunstan seated on high conducted the deliberations | being, as he conceives, ‘‘an essential element” of 


ho By this mi : | of the c il, consisting of the principal nobles of | their system, we must withhold our assent, not onl 
be ¥ this miracle, j . ; of the council, consisting of the principal pir system, we mu: : ‘ y 
ie. Une were f the opponents of Augus- the kingdom. Their language became bitter, and | because of the license which has been allowed to 


hot convine 19 9 am 4 s é ; 3 
€ nation was s “4 <a his influence in threats and reproaches were levelled at the primate, | the rhymers of all ages and countries, but from our 
liracles of aes t D ory extended. But the who replied in a short speech, ending with these experience of the slight reliance which must often 
: Saint Wunstan far exceeded those | remarkable words: ‘I submit the cause of the be placed upon mere details by the old chroniclers 


for boldate Ceeredecessors, both in skill and Church to the decision of Christ,’ words no sooner when describing in rude prose. 
with him fre Stial visions and voices were | uttered than the entire floor gave way, and Dun- The dissertation of Mr. Jones, although main- 
It ie requent occurrences, especially stan remained alone, calmly sitting on his lofty taining the existence of a higher state of civiliza- 
a] Paw .*ome personal end was to be gained. | throne. Numbers were killed, and many seriously tion in Britain, previous to the arrival of Cesar, 
ng ; . instance, after refusing the see of Win- | wounded; but the victory was gained, and what than accredited history or monumental evidence 
ye ‘ ‘pan offered to him by Fine Edred.—“‘ He ' cared the primate so long as his measures were testify, will be read with profit and pleasure. The 
in 1, Sen, he said. « and mabeowee " “2 stead victorious, and the monasteries remained intact, author has read much, and might safely appear in 
rly ‘ © from, St. Peter who had info a hi a with their internal appendages of zealous monks a volume of higher pretensions. If we do not 
LA “Alt Was inflicted an nage ’ ‘el a a his eager to do his bidding? All opposition was now adopt his conclusions, we respect the ability which 
hn “tusal, and as . ree punishment for his | ended,—for who could oppose such an adversary? he has shown in this dissertation. We are not, 
oe PMacy of England.” en not to refuse the Heaven—that is to say, thearchbishop—had already | however, among those who contend for the exist- 
> OM, as Ay h Hand. This hint was thrown | conquered. Edward was established on the throne, | ence of a superior state of civilization in Britain at 


chbishop Odo was then thought to | and the secular clergy annihilated,” this early period, Civilization certainly entered 
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Gaul by Marseilles, which was colonized many cen- 
turies before our era, and its westward march 
must have been slow and impeded by that sea 
which the Romans, ages after, dreaded. It appears 
to us, therefore, impossible that Britain, before the 
arrival of Cesar, could have advanced so far in 
civilization as the writer of the tract under notice 
would persuade us to believe. 


National Ballads, Patriotic and Protestant. By 
M. A. Stodart. Baisler. 
The Martyr's Memorial. By Pyraxius. Law. 


WE notice these two little books together, the 
subjects being akin, and the same Protestant spirit 
being characteristic of both. In the ‘ Martyr's 
Memorial,’ a metrical description, of little poetical 
merit, is given of the intolerance and persecutions 
of the Church of Rome in the days of her supremacy 
in England. 

The title of the other book is rather aspiring, 
suggesting the idea of ballads worthy of national 
use, instead of merely being on subjects of national 
interest. The martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer ; 
the acquittal of the seven bishops; the fifth of 
November; the siege of Derry; are subjects inte- 
resting to the mass of the English nation, but the 
accounts here given of them are not in a style likely 
to be popular. Along with what is patriotic and 
Protestant, there is too much of the peculiar 
language of devotional poetry to allow of the stirring 
effects of good national ballads. Weare more pleased 
with some of the songs on quieter subjects, such as 
“‘The Italian Boy’s Appeal,” or that which begins :— 

* There's joy in merry England 
In the pleasant month of May, 
When the fields are clad in freshest green, 
And all around is gay ;” 
and after describing summer and 
winter stanza runs thus :— 
** There's happiness in England 
When the wintry tempests roar, 
And the waves, which bear her treasures in, 
Are dashing on ber shore ; 
Bright burns the fire on many a hearth, 
Glad faces circle round, 
And a deeper tone is given to joy 
By that pealing tempest’s sound.” 

We have seen a song by Mrs. Stodart, ‘Our Eng- 
lish Homes,’ set to music by John Barnett; on such 
domestic subjects her pen is more suitably employed 
than on the loftier themes of our national history. 
An Earnest Plea for Temperance and Peace. By 

James Silk Buckingham. Peter Jackson, 
Mr. BuckinGHaM has long been honourably pro- 
minent in his advocacy of the subjects for which in 
this volume he earnestly pleads. In 1834 he car- 
ried in the House of Commons, after a debate and 
a vote, a resolution fora select committee to inquire 
into the extent, causes, and consequences of In- 
toxication among the labouring classes. After the 
publication of the report of that Committee, a 
great impulse was given to the temperance cause, 
and numerous societies were formed to aid in the 
suppression of what is too much a national vice. 
The question has ever since attracted much public 
attention both on moral and social grounds, Even 
into scientific circles the subject is introduced, a 
paper having been read at the last meeting of the 
Statistical Society (June 1851) by Mr. Neison, on 
the connexion of intemperance with the rate of 
mortality and the operation of Life Assurance 
Companies. In the present volume an abstract is 
given of the chief facts and arguments bearing 
upon the whole subject of temperance, viewed 
medically, morally, and politically. Connected 
with temperance the peace question is introduced, 
and Mr. Buckingham thinks the Exhibition of all 

Nations a favourable occasion for publishing this 

appeal. A subscription has been made for enabling 


harvest, the 


50,000, the drinking taxes are nearly 70,000 
per annum, to which for smoking about 7,000 
sterling are added. The united annual income of 
the twelve largest societies for promoting the cause 
of religion and morality 1s under 1,000,000. The 
whole exports of the United Kingdom are less 
in value than the sum spent annually in intox- 
icating drink. On these and kindred subjects many 
curious and instructive details are given. We 
were happy to have to record lately the award of 
a justly-earned pension to Mr. Buckingham, which 
we hope he may long enjoy, knowing that any 
greater leisure he may thereby command will be 
devoted to active exertions in behalf of liberal and 
philanthropic objects. 


The Spirit and Scope of Education. Translated 
from the German of Professor J. A. Stapf, D.D. 
By Robert Gordon. Dolman. 


Dr. Stapr’s work has for many years enjoyed a 
good reputation in Germany. Both on the princi- 
ples and practice of education it is an elaborate 
treatise, comprehensive in its plan and minute in 
its details. For instance, in the second part, ‘On 
the Application of the General Principles of Educa- 
tion,’ four separate chapters are devoted, 1, to the 
Development of the Body ; 2, the Cultivation of the 
Intellectual Faculties; 3, of the Feelings; 4, of the 
Will: each of these chapters being subdivided into 
numerous sections, containing counsels and direc- 
tions, evidently the fruit of much experience, and 
of an enlightened philanthropy. On the general 
subject of religion as an essential element in edu- 
cation, we find some excellent remarks, but we are 
not likely in this country to assent to such ideas of 
religious training as where Dr. Stapf specifies 
‘the infallibility of the Church,” and ‘‘ the influ- 
ence of the Virgin and of Saints,” as among the 
fundamental principles to be established in the 
youthful mind, These dogmas are little in har- 
mony with what is elsewhere said of the cultiva- 
tion of the perceptive faculty, the understanding, 
and the reason. We suppose that the learned 
Professor, writing as a divine of the Church of 
Rome, thought it necessary here and there to 
introduce the peculiar tenets of that communion. 
But in general the book is written with much 
liberality and candour, and Protestant and Catholic 
educators will alike obtain from it valuable assist- 
ance and information. We recommend it to atten- 
tion, as treating of various departments of educa- 
tion with greater fulness, and in a different way 
from what we are accustomed to mect with in 
works published in this country. 


Notes and Sketches of Bible Lessons. 

Henry Taylor, Longmans. 
Mr. Taytor is master of the Model School, and 
normal master of the National Society’s Training 
Institution at Battersea, The present work is 
worthy of the important and responsible situation 
which he occupies. About sixty Bible lessons are 
given from the Old and New Testaments, and full 
directions are added as to the best methods of ex- 
amination and explanation, along with specimens 
of the style of address most suited for the young. 
A list of subjects, with notes and scripture refer- 
ences, 1s appended at the close of the volume. We 
agree with Mr. Taylor when he says in his preface 
that “the Bible lesson is either by far the most 
interesting and profitable lesson in the school, or 
it is the most wearisome and unprofitable,” and 
that this chiefly depends on the way in which the 
teacher gives it. The difficulty of managing well 
this branch of instruction will be greatly lessened by 
studying the examples and directions in this 
volume. For family, as well as scholastic use, the 
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many copies to be distributed at a cheap rate. We | 


wish every success to the benevolent design, and 


without expressing any opinion as to the principles 


and projects of the Temperance Societies or Peace 
Societies, we recommend this little volume as con 
taining an able and interesting digest of all the 


evidence and argument bearing on the subjects of | 


which it treats. 
given in the appendix, showing the preportion of 


the various public and self-imposed taxes of Great | 
While the government taxes amount to | 


Britain, 








A most ingenious diagram js | 


| book is valuable, and no parent or teacher who 
| uses it will fail to be grateful to Mr. Taylor for his 
| acceptable labours, ’ 
| The Lady's Guide to her own Greenhouse. 
Lady. Orr and Co. 
| A VERY nice little book, the pleasing style of the 
contents of which is in keeping with the elegance of 
_ its outward appearance. It is distinguished from 
many siinilar guides and hand-books by its ori- 
ginality, being evidently founded upon the personal 
experience of the author; hence it possesses a prac: 
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tical character, which induces us to give it ~ 

recommendation to those who, like the Lady pe, 

to ‘‘ have their own way” with their flower. “We 
may, however, warn those who feel visa ah 
the interference of their gardeners in th, aus 

ment of their vegetable favourites, that sean : 
its duties as well as its pleasures, and that if send 

wish to assume to themselves the direction of 4. 

garden or conservatory, they must be prepared to 

devote much thought and time to the pursuit eH 
plants will be found extremely sensitive to nes, 
or ill treatment. : 

A Word to the Wise: or, Hints on Curr nt Impr ; 
prieties of Expression in Writing and & akin 
By Parry Gwynne. Grant and Griffith. | 

THE purpose of this little work is to point out and 
correct sundry inaccuracies of grammar and of 
speech very frequently met with. Without any 
attempt at general rules or arrangement, a great 
number of useful and practical hints are given. 
The book is not meant for the uneducated, but for 
those who, notwithstanding a good education, are 
apt, from carelessness, or imitation, or habit, to 
commit blunders of expression or of pronunciation, 
Besides actual errors, such faults as the use of ‘ pet’ 
phrases and particular words are pointed out. Few 
candid readers will get to the end of the book with. 
out a smile being drawn forth by the exposure of 
some offence of which they have been themselves 
guilty, and without feeling thankful to the author 
for his seasonable and sensible hints, 

The Botanical Looker-out among the Wild Flowers 
of England and Wales, By E. Lees, Esq, 
F.L.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

THE fact of a second edition being called for, shows 

that Mr. Lees’ pleasant, gossiping book has met 

with a favourable reception among the class for 
whom it possesses more especial interest—namely, 
those votaries of Flora who pursue botany as the 

‘amiable science,’ conversant chiefly with the more 

evident and superficial characteristics of the vege- 

table world, and deriving a large portion of their 
interest in the study of plants from the pleasure 
attending the rambles and excursions in which the 
objects of their investigations are gathered. Mr. 
Lees is an enthusiast in ‘field botany,’ and if his 
prelections are sometimes pitched in a higher strain 
than will be always followed, or, on the other 
hand, sometimes descend into tediousness, on 
the whole his book is exceedingly well adapted to 
foster a taste for the study of nature. The present 
edition is very prettily got up and illustrated, and 
will make an elegant gift-book. 

The Church in the School-Room; 
School-Boys. By the Rev. L. J. Bernays, 
Sampson Low. ial 

THE object of this volume is sufficiently indicates 
by its title. The discourses are generally en 
suited for the object in view, being plain, practical, 
and earnest. Those engaged in the training * 
youth in schools, where the delivery of — 
mons is part of the usual routine, will fin: . 
assistance in the work of Mr. Bernays and his o 
adjutor Mr. Podmore,—both of whom were wee | 
fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford, but both rae 
ing views of Christian truth widely erage er 
what in public opinion has been latterly = nteet 
with:the idea of Oxford divinity. There are eg na 
sermons, all of them on subjects of high ape 
and the style is well adapted to the class of heat 

for whom they are intended. . 

The Lady and the Priest: an Historical Romane 

By Mrs. Maberly. Colburn and Co. ies 

WE will not undertake to say that the & ot 

novel reader may not find this historical ee a 

sufficiently amusing, but we are quite historioal 

every one who has the slightest — vd papa 
information will feel gravely offended The stor? 
cious a masquerade of historic figures. She is the 
is the romantic one of Fair Rosamond. | to become 

‘Lady :’ the ‘ Priest,’ who first urges ee ie in love 

the mistress of the king, afterward, pee gown 

with her himself, and on being pane the sim 
upon her the thunders of the church for 

which he himself lured her,—this. 

as an insulting type of the Catholic 


of t a 
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heing Discourses to 
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history is treated. 

historical romances, 
in this cavalier sty war 
from which to dress a modern masque. If in future 
she would give us the romance without falsifying 
history, our duty would be more agreeable to her 


num for our day, is Thomas a’Becket. 


a’Becket to avenge her wrongs, we 
ch to indicate the tone in which 


and uniformly treats history 


eo 


and to ourselves. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Section G.— Mechanical Science. 
President.—W m. Cubitt, Esq., F.R.S., President of the 
Inst. of Civil Engineers, &c. 
Fice-Presidents.—James Nasmyth, Esq.; J. Scott Russell, 
Esq., F.R.S.; Wm. Fairbairn, Esq., F.R.S. 
Seeretaries.—Charles Manby, Esq.; John Head, Esq. 
Committee.—Richard Roberts, Esq.; Charles May, Esq. ; 
Robert Ransome, Esq. ; Golan Morin, Mem. Inst. of 
France; G. Appold, Esq.; Robert Stephenson, Esq. ; 
Eaton Hodgkinson, Esq.,; Professor Willis; Joseph 
Whitworth, Esq.; General Poncelet, Member of Inst. 
of France; Henry Chapman, Esq.; Henry Warriner, 
ei George Hurwood, Esq.; G. P. Bond, Esgq.; 
vharles B. Robinson, Esq.; George Bayley, Esq.; 
George Rennie, Esq.; William Simms, Esq. 
Tue science of Civil and Mechanical Engineering 
only recently formed a Section per se, and has 
hot yet received its full development at the meet- 
ee of the Association ; indeed it is to be regretted 
. t the leading members of the Institution of Civil 
<a who demonstrate elsewhere their ability 
> a such interesting descriptions so pro- 
re y, should not devote a little time to supporting 
rg popular science in a more worthy manner 
oan meetings, and particularly as the worthy 
sident of the Institution took the chair on this 
occasion, : 
B. gs read did not possess all the interest 
which it have been expected from the variety 
deen = an have presented itself to engineers de- 
whtens es themselves and their works ad- 
ar usly before the public, but those that were 
re discussed in a candid spirit, and with the 


‘esire of eliciting Tar ; 
ing tr g 
f the subjects, uth and elucidating the merits 
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ally deeating the Totation of the earth, as re- 
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and by the Na sy Pi Professor Wheatstone, 
Ueault and thee of a long pendulum by M. 
_ air. C. May fis 
Compressing 
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Out 


0 ingenious machines 


explained the merits of the system 


in 
—— to steam heat, whereby a suffi- 
’ of contraction was obtained with- 


Tippling the capillary tubes. 


d that Rosamond’s lover, Sir Ranulph | 


Mrs. Maberly is fond of writing 


le, as if it were an old wardrobe | 


Neander’s Church History, 3s. 6d. | 


timber in iron moulds, and then | 


The result | 





of this was, that when used as trenails for fasten- 
ing down railway chairs, or as wedges for fixing 
| the rails, the timber swelled with the damp, and held 
| the chairs and rails respectively very firmly in their 
places, and prevented the destruction of the sleepers 
| generally arising from the use of iron spikes. 

Mr. J. Nasmyth described a new safety-valve 
of extremely simple construction, and which 
appeared likely to insure greater safety than 
from the use of those now generally employed. 


| the valve, with the spindle and guide, substituting 
for them a spherical bearing and a globe of metal, 
from which was suspended a weight, to which was 
attached a cylinder of sheet iron, which, dipping a 
| few inches into the water, received a slight im- 
pulsive action from the ebullition of the water, and 
thus constantly swaying about, kept the valve 
easily seated on its metal ring, and ready to rise 
at the least increase of pressure of the steam. By 
_ attaching a pencil to the upper end of the valve-rod, 
| a diagram of the action of the valve and of the 
pressure of the steam could be accurately obtained, 
either on a plain card, or on a long slip of paper 
wound on a cylinder moved by clock work. This 
ingenious and simple modification elicited the 
marked approval of the meeting. 

Mr. Scott Russell, in his report ‘On the progress 
of the Wave System of Naval Construction,’ so suc- 
cessfully introduced by him into both steam-boats 
and sailing vessels, gave an account of the plan 
adopted in the building of some new steamers, 
in which old engines had been adapted to new 
vessels, which, while having an augmented capacity 
of tonnage of one-fifth, had, with the same diameter 
of paddle-wheels, attained an increase of fifty per 
cent. in the speed. He gave an account also of the 
construction of the 7itanta yacht, built for Robert 
Stephenson, Esq. M.P., which had fully answered 
the most sanguine expectations both of the builder 
and the owner. This system of construction seemed 
to be based on such sound principles that its ulti- 
mate general adoption would appear to be certain. 

At the opening of the Section H.R.H. Prince 
| Albert honoured the meeting with his presence, and 
| paid markedattention to the subject under discussion. 

Mr. J. Nasmyth described ‘An improved direct 
action Steam Fan for the more perfect Ventilation 
of Coal Mines.’ The fan employed had the merit 
of extreme simplicity, as it consisted only of a set 
of arms, between two hollow cases forming the 
sides of the machine, these united below and com- 
municated with the upcast shaft, or ventilating 
flue of the pit; the whole of the periphery of the 
fan was removed, leaving the arms entirely open, 
so that on a rapid motion being imparted to the 
fan, the air was drawn in at the centre on both 
sides, and thrown off all round with the utmost 
freedom, creating a current of air throughout the 
mine whence it was drawn, It was evident that 
an almost unlimited amount of work could be done 
by this fan, by only increasing the number of revo- 
lutions of the arms, as the quantity of air with- 
drawn from the shaft would be in direct proportion 
to the velocity of the fan, and comparatively little 
power was required to give the motion, on account 
of the plate being removed from the periphery. 
If, therefore, when an accident occurred in the 
mine, extra speed was given to the fan, a current 
of such power would be established as would clear 
the foul air from the galleries in a short space of 
time, and great saving of life would be the result. 

Mr. C. May gave an illustration of the advantages 
resulting from the ‘ Application of Chilled Cast Iron 
to the Pivots of Astronomical Instruments.’ The 
system of casting iron into moulds partly of iron 
and sand or wholly of iron, had long been employed 
very advantageously by founders, when it was 
desired to impart a white crystalline structure to 
a certain depth in castings destined for special pur- 
poses; for instance, for ploughshares, where by 
chilling one part and leaving the remainder soft, 
the latter portion was worn away by the friction 
in passing through the ground, and thus always 
| presented a sharp edge on that part which had 
| been chilled. Mr. May adapted this plan to the 
casting of the pivots of the large meridional in- 





| It dispensed with the conical bearing surface of 
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strument, now constructing for the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, by Messrs. Ramsome and May, under 
the direction of the Astronomer Royal, as it was 
essential that the pivots should be so hard as to 
resist abrasion as much as possible, and so homo- 
geneous in their substance as that any abrasion 
should be uniform. This object had been perfectly 
attained by the use of iron chills in the casting; 
and the most rigid examination of the shape of the 
pivots had convinced the Astronomer Royal that 
no correction would be required tor them. 

Captain Carpenter exhibited and explained mo- 
dels of a steam vessel, to which motion was intended 
to be given by two propellors whilst its course 
would be more easily directed by two rudders, 
This was termed the duplex principle. 
novelty appeared to consist in the propellors being 
placed in the centre line of the vessel, whilst the 
rudders were fixed on each side. This would in- 
volve a complete change in the present system of 
ship-building, and of the internal arrangements of 
a vessel to which the principle should be adapted. 

Professor Piazzi Smith described a simple mode 
of using the power of wind for pumping for the 
purposes of irrigation. It had been applied at the 
Cape of Good Hope with some success; but it did 
hot appear to be superior to the ordinary method in 
every-day use jn the Polders in Holland. 

Mr. Doull’s paper ‘on the proposed Railway 
Communication between the Atlantic and the 
Pacitic Oceans, through the British Territories of 
North America,’ was partly induced by the pre- 
tensions of Mr. Asa W hitney’s project for the con- 
struction of a railway from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific, through the territory of the United States. 
Mr. Doull contended that Mr, Whitney had taken 
too wide a range in attempting to direct to his line 
all the traftic between Europe and China, and he 
asserted that however good and = feasible Mr. 
Whitney's project might appear, there was a better 
tract of country on the British Territories of North 
America, offering greater facilities for construction 
and less physical difficulties. This was elaborately 
explained ina paper of great length, and containing 
careful details from competent authorities. The 
line proposed was intended to start from Halifax, to 
pass close to the shore of Lake Superior, traversing 
the water-shed which divided the streams flowing 
towards the Arctic Sea, from those having their 
exit southward, crossing the Rocky Mountains at an 
elevation ofabout 3000 feet lower than the south pass, 
and thence debouching at Vancouver's Island ; there 
would thus be fine harbours at each end of the line, 
and it was contended that the effect of the con- 
struction of this Railway would be to draw to it 
the commerce of Europe, Asia, and the United 
States, and to raise British North America into a 
very distinguished rank among the nations of the 
world. A very interesting discussion took place 
between Captain Fitzroy, R.N., Mr. Asa Whitney, 
Mr. G. Bayley, Mr. Doull, and others, in which the 
merits and defects of the plan were carefully 
investigated. 

Mr. J. T. Price explained a system of surface 
condensation for steam, by means of a large extent 
of pipes. This appeared to be a simplification of 
Hall’s patent mode of condensing, which had now 
almost become obsolete. The improved mode was 
stated to have been very successfully applied to 
steam-vessels built by Mr. Price at the Neath Abbey 
works. 

Mr. J. Nasmyth’s ‘Method of Casting the 
Specula of Telescopes,’ of which he exhibited a 
small machine, consisted of a turned plate sus- 
pended on pivots. On this was fitted an iron ring 
of sufficient depth to contain the melted metal; at 
one side of this, close to the bottom, there was a 
narrow slit or orifice communicating between the 
inside of the ring and a pocket on the outside. 
At the opposite diameter of the ring a lever was 
fixed, so balanced that when the ring was 
empty, the back was slightly inclined upwards. 
The method of using the machine was to pour the 
melted speculum metal into the external pocket, 


whence it flowed through the narrow orifice into 


the ring or mould, and spreading gradually over 
the bottom, depressed the upper end of the mould 


The chief 
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until it became level. Thus all the air bubbles 
and imperfections, usually so prevalent in specula, 
were completely avoided. The simplicity and 
efficiency of this beautiful machine appeared to be 
fully appreciated by the practical men to whom it 
was explained. 

Mr. J. Thomson’s ‘ Modification of the Reservoir 
for Gold Pens’ consisted of the adaptation of a gold 
split plate to the inside of the pen, by which means 
a reservoir of ink was retained in such a manner 
as that it flowed equally and clearly to the nib of 
the pen. The modification appeared to be a decided 
improvement. 

Mr. W. Fairbairn’s paper ‘On the Construction 
of Iron Vessels exposed to severe Strains,’ concluded 
the labours of the Section. The object of the ex- 
perimenter had been to establish fixed rules for 
adapting certain strengths to certain pressures ; 
or, in other words, so to dispose the material, that 
every part of a vessel should balance itself in its 
powers of resistance when subjected to uniform 
pressure. Details were given of numerous inter- 
esting experiments made on malleable iron plates 
in every direction and under all circumstances, and 
it appeared from them that the tensile strength of 
worked iron plate, whether in the direction of the 
fibre or across the fibre, was very nearly identical. 
The opinion that the part where the rivets were 
used for uniting the plates remained as strong as 
the body of the plates, was shown to be erroneous, 
and that at least one-third of the tensile strength 
was destroyed by the mutilation of the plates in 
punching the holes for inserting the rivets. Hence 
it was deduced that fifteen tons per square inch 
was the maximum strength of rivetted plates as 
they were used for steam-boilers. The use of the 
cylindrical form for boilers, and the employment of 
quantities of gusset pieces internally, were strongly 
insisted on as preferable to stay rods. Numerous 
other practical and valuable recommendations were 
given, and Mr. Fairbairn announced, amidst the 
applause of the Section, that he would extend the 
practical portion of the paper before it was printed 
for circulation. 


Srcrion A.—Mathematical and Physical Science. 

President.—Rev. Wm. Whewell. 

Vice-Presidenta. — Rev. Temple Chevallier; Sir David 
Brewster; Lieut.-Col. Reid; the Earl of Rosse; Lord 
Wrottesley. 

Secretaries.—Professor Stevelly ; Professor G. G. 
W. J. M. Rankine, Esq.; 8S. Jackson, Esq. 

Committee.—Rev. J. Barlow; G. A. Biddell, Esq.; G. 
Bishop, vor C. Brooke, Esq.; A. Bond, Esq.; Pro- 
fessor Faraday ; Professor Hecker ; J. P. Gassiot, Esq. ; 
W. R. Grove, “yh W. ge Esq.; Rev. Samuel 
King; Dr. John Lee; Charles May, Es .; Professor 
W.B. Miller; Professor Phillips ; Rev. Professor Powell ; 
Lieut.-Col. Portlock ; Rev. 8. J. Rigaud; Dr. Roget; F. 
Ronalds, Esq.; J. Scott Russell, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. 
Sabine; D. Sims, Esq.; Professor C. Piazzi Smyth; Pro- 
fessor Wartmann ; W. H. B. Webster, Esq. 

Section A is a Protean Section; sometimes frank 

and intelligible, as the conversation of a familiar 

friend,—anon cloudy and mystical, as the mutter- 
ing of an oracle. At one moment dealing with the 
every-day phenomena of life, and investing them 

with unimagined beauty; again, taking us into a 

kind of dreamland, where men talk by symbols and 

invoke the sign /. Through this region of light 
and shadow, of pleasant paths and bewildering 
jungles, it is our office to lead our readers. 

The business opened by the reading of sundry 
‘reports,’ and Mr. Rankine proceeded to consider 
the possibility of deducing the laws of elasticity of 
hodies from experiments on the velocity of sound 
in passing through them. This velocity is different 
according as the mass is limited or unlimited. If 
we make use of a probable hypothesis, we find 
that the velocity of sound through a limited 
mass of liquid is to its velocity through an un- 
limited mass in the ratio of ,/2 : 4/3. Making 
the same hypothesis for solids, if the solid body be 
a very slender film, the velocity through it is to the 


Stokes; 


velocity through an unlimited mass in the ratio of | 


fo. 


mi but as the film thickens the ratio 
approaches that of /2 /3. Our knowledge of 
molecular forces is, however, not sufficient to 
make the velocity of sound in passing through | 
bodies a basis for calculations as to their elasticity. | 








The author of this paper has chiefly devoted him- 
self to theoretic physics, and his researches on 
heat have attracted considerable attention. The 
experiments of Joule, proving the mutual conver- 
tibility of Heat and Work, required to be accounted 
for; and two widely separated mathematicians, 
prompted by a common thought, engaged unknown 
to each other in the task. The one was Mr. 
Rankine, the other M. Clausius of Berlin. Each 
made his hypothesis independent of the other, 
nevertheless both have waded through intricate 
mathematical formula to a common end, and have 
given almost contemporaneous utterance to the 
same conclusion. Mr. Rankine’s paper was inter- 
rupted towards the end by the arrival of Prince 
Albert in the Section, and Col. Ried was called 
upon to read his memoir on the mooring of ships 
in Revolving Gales. Sir James Dombrain had 
found, that by letting go his right hand, or star- 
board bower anchor first, and then his left or port 
bower anchor, in gales on the coast of Ireland, 
veering from south-east by south to west, that the 
cables crossed. With one crossing it is very diffi- 
cult to weigh anchor, and with two crossings, or 
an elbow, it is impossible. Col. Ried went on to 
show the order in which the anchors should be let 
go in different gales, and alluded, in conclusion, to 
the necessity of a more extensive study of meteoric 
phenomena, and to the steps recently taken by 
government to supply our wants in this respect. 
An apparatus for astronomical observations was 
exhibited by the Messrs. Bond of Cambridge (U. 8.) 
It consisted of a clock, a galvanic battery, anda 
cylinder, which was caused to rotate by the alter- 
nate attraction and liberation of the armature of an 
electro-magnet. A wire passed from the clock to 
the battery, thence to the magnet and back to the 
clock. The current was alternately broken and 
closed by means of the pallet and escapement 
wheel; at every beat of the clock it was esta- 
blished. The cylinder made a revolution in a 
minute, and the record of the seconds formed a 
spiral line round it. At the instant when a star 
passes the wire of the telescope the observer breaks 
the circuit by touching a key at his side, the exact 
time of transit being thus recorded. The distrac- 
tion of counting the beats of the clock, and the 
loss of time incurred by noting the observation, are 
thus avoided; besides this, as remarked by the 
Astronomer Royal, a closer connexion appears to 
exist between sight and touch than between eye 
and ear. Mr. Webster traced the origin of winds 
to differences of atmospheric pressure, and stated 
that the direction of the wind is always from a 
place where the barometer stands high to a place 
where it stands low. Mr. Brooke explained a new 
mode of illuminating objects under the highest 
powers of the microscope. A pencil of parallel 
rays from a camphine lamp were firsi obtained by 
an arrangement of a pair of plano-convex lenses; 
the pencil was received upon a truncated parabolic 
mirror, and cast upon the object, which was placed 
at the focus. By applying two rectangular prisms 
to the microscope, Mr. Brooke secured the ad- 
vantage of erecting the image, and of working with 
the head upright. This arrangement, as remarked 
by Sir David Brewster, prevents the fluid which 
works the cornea from falling to the front of the 
eye, and is peculiarly useful when the experimenter 
is old; for the crystalline lens then becomes broken 
up, and its fragments, when the head is erect, sink 
and leave the vision unimpeded. 
demonstrated, that a galvanic current can be 
readily sent through a wire placed under water, 
even when the current has to return to the battery 


through the same water, if two copper plates of | 


sufficient surface be introduced into the circuit at 
the place where the current enters the water, and 
where the current leaves it. His experiments were 


made on one of the Hampstead ponds, and the | 


copper plates, ten inches square, were so immersed 
that the returning current crossed the wire ob- 
liquely. 
a large surface of wire, in the case of the electric 
telegraph, is calculated to disperse a greater quantity 
of electricity than the non-insulation of the posts. 


| This, regarded as a fact, has nothing improbable 





Mr. Bakewell | 
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_ re-suspension between the poles, th 


' 


| 
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From this he infers, that the exposure of 


| redness, and thus render 


in it, but regarded as a conclusion i 3 : 
appear to be justified by the pren ince, The “ 
certainly some difference between A mass of 


which actually forms a portion of a galyan: of 
and through which the current mut pac 
at all, and a moist atmosphe ie ce 
embraces the conducting wire. but f ne - 
of the circuit. Mr. Cox showed. by 3 
monstration, the applicability of the prin it age 
the parallelogram of forces to six kinds of w+... 
tude. The most interesting of t} ars. 
perhaps, the case of rotation, In explaini: 
Foucault’s experiment, there is no diffe a se 
seeing that a pendulum suspended right over 

of the poles of the earth must appear to satiate 
but the conception of the fact for our latitude ; 
not so easy. The rotation here, however. paa 
resolved into two component rotations, the 
round a vertical axis, and the other roun 
horizontal one. Forgetting the latter, which 
nothing to do with the rotation of the pendulu 
the case is reduced to that which must occur at 
the poles. Professor Powell showed that the ex- 
periments of Lord Brougham on light did pot 
militate against the theory of undulation ~—ap 
opinion shared by Sir David Brewster. 

There is a tide in the affairs of science, and Fou. 
cault, in his late experiment, appears to have taken 
it ‘at the flood:’ for an experiment, based on th: 
same fundamental thought as that of Foucault, was 
made by M. Guyot, in the Pantheon at Paris, 
fifteen years ago, and attracted little attention. 
He suspended a ball from the dome of the building 
by a line 172 feet long, and found that the lin 
deviated to the west, being left behind by the 
earth. 

A copying electric telegraph was exhibited by 
Mr. Bakewell, by means of which written messages 
may be transmitted to any distance. ‘The appa- 
ratus consists of two cylinders revolving with th: 
same velocity; round one is rolled a sheet of tin. 
foil, on which the message is written in isolating 
varnish. Around the other cylinder is a sheet of 
prepared paper laid on moist ; both eylinders are in 
the circuit, and as they revolve, an electrolytic 
action on the prepared paper turns all parts of it 
blue, save those which correspond to the varnish 
on the tin-foil. White letters on a blue ground are 
thus obtained. Dr. Tyndall's investigations throw 
new light upon the laws of Diamagnetism, and on 
the curious and perplexing phenomena exhibited 
by crystals in the magnetic field. He proves that 
the magnetic attraction and the diamagnetic repu- 
sion of bodies, when operated on by magnets of 
different powers, follow precisely the same law ol 
variation. By a series of experiments with the 
torsion balance, he has established the following 
general law as regards crystals :—The entire ever 
of a magnetic crystal is most strongly attracted 
when the attracting force acts parallel to that 
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line 
which, when the crystal is suspended in the mag: 
netic field, sets from pole to pole; and the enti 
mass of a diamagnetic crystal is most strongly 
repelled when that line which sets equatorial | 
the magnetic field is parallel to the direction = ae 
repulsion. This superior attraction and ee a 
of a certain direction he refers to the fact, that the 
molecules of the crystal are ranged more ck 0s, 
together in this direction than in any oat, 3 
this view he supports by a series of experinen™ 
with bismuth, wax, flour, &c. &e. Asan exainple, 
a solid bismuth crystal, when suspended between 
two poles, sets with a certain line ope fgas. vt 
crystallic axis) from pole to pole; but ft eclnie 06 
be placed between the jaws of a vice, and squeeze 


. . : ,.crvstallic axis, 02 
he direction of the magne-crystay go 
in t e said axis sets 


re yved exper 


nm 
aal 


equatorial. The same physicist | hat ab 
mentally before the Section, that the or > roar: 
tated water, from the ripple ofa br ok i : eudde 
ing of the ocean, was occasioned by = nal 
liberation of compressed air. F 
an experiment in thermo-« 
monothermic pile recently invente 
Magnus. The instrument Is construe 


 % - a hard brass wire * 
rery ate six inches ofa ha ae 
every altern one soft; the Witt 
g ; 
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nce 


He also introduce’ 
lectricity, with : 
d by Professe! 
‘ted by heating 
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then coiled round a rectangular frame, so that the | 
ns of hard and soft all occur at the two 
opposite ends of the rectangle. if er egg of 
“anction be held between the finger and thumb, the 
‘mere heat of the hand is sufficient to cause a con- 
siderable deflection of the needle of a galvanometer, 
while the heating of any other portion of the wire 
causes no deflection. The investigation of Maguus, 
which has led to the construction of this little in- 
strument, is the most suggestive that has been 
made in this field of inquiry for years ; it furnishes 
a reasonable hope that the diversified and hereto- 
fore inexplicable phenomena of thermo-electricity 
will be eventually traced to a common origin. 

An interesting communication was made by 
the Earl of Rosse, regarding his new method 
of producing a reflecting surface of silver. 
The large speculum, placed at the end of the 
telescope tube, receives the rays from the object 
outside—sun, moon, or star, The rays are reflected 
hack, and converge to a focus within the tube, and 
the question to be practically solved was —* How 
‘s the image thus formed to be observed?” In the 
Newtonian telescope a plane reflector within the 
tube receives the rays before they reach the focus, 
and reflects them again through a side aperture 
through which the image is observed. By this 
second reflection a considerable quantity of light 
was lost, and the great object was to avoid this 
loss. His lordship recounted various suggestions 
which he had received to leave out the reflector, 
and to view the direct image. ‘To avoid the rare- 
faction of the air by the observer's body, it was 
proposed by one to shut him up in a long box, with 
currents of air passing through it, and to place the 
box in the tube. One important circumstance, 
however, was forgotten by all suggestors—that is, 
diffraction; and this presented an_ insuperable 
barrier to the observing of the direct image. A 
reflector was necessary. He tried reflection by 
prisms, but could not make his eyepiece achro- | 
matic; to a silver surface he at length resorted, | 
inasmuch as less light is lost by reflection from it 
than from that of any other metal; but this metal 
is so soft that to produce a surface .sufficiently | 
perfect necessitated a long and laborious course of 
experiment. He precipitated silver by a galvanic 
current on highly polished surfaces of other metal, 
vut found it to adhere, and all methods adopted to 
prevent this proved fatal to the surface. He 
endeavoured to produce a polish by stamping, this 
tiode being suggested by the polish of new coins, 
but failed. At length he found that he could grind 
the surface true with a German hone, but the diffi- 
culty of polishing still remained. The beautiful 
‘uriaces produced by silversmiths, where, to give 
the finishing polish, chamois leather must be 
abandoned, and hands of the finest and softest 
‘xture must be applied, would be totally unfit for 
“s purpose, After many fruitless efforts, the diffi- 
culty was at length vanquished ; he made a varnish 
Spirits of turpentine and resin, and applied 
rouge by means of this varnish to a proper polishing 
yy. sanice ; this he found fully to answer his purpose. 
” fordship’s communication had life in it, and 
" on & sympathetic life in his hearers; it is to 
ue wiened that the same mode of communication 
—e supersede to a greater extent than at present 
Whewell sce gd On the same day Dr. 
Pe » attention of the Section to our 
Py ea of the course of the tides, showed the 
Tr bendance which was to be placed on the 
oad votes Mick at present appear on maps, 
mE Dap: ended a special expedition for the 
My ol gp i subject. 
years the peer : the sailor's guide, but of late 
teyinos bulde has been tampered with. The in- 
be, pon Of masses of iron on board steam-vessels 
a ought other influences to bear he 
dle than the sure ¢ s oe a ee . ad 
this were not _ . oe of the earth. If 
qences micht pei my t le most disastrous con- 
attention to this f ? nal Captain Johnson drew 
Colonel Sabine r in a communication made by 
COUN nine keots ge som running in an easterly 
boars get full ff an wour, would in twenty-four 
Another a ty miles out of the reckoning. 

“vulastance, however, comes into play 


iunctio 





in the case of steam-ships with telescopic funnels. 
The general fact has been long known that magnets, 
by their mutual action, strengthen each other. 
The introduction of a bundle of iron wires, instead 
of a solid core, in magneto-electric machines, is an 
illustration in point. The same exhibits itself on 
a large scale when the funnel of a steamer is down ; 
here one tube encompasses the other, and by their 
mutual action the deviation of the needle is in- 
creased, This additional disturbance in a practical 
case cited by Captain Johnson, would increase the 
error from fifty to seventy-two miles. A commu 





nication was made by Professor Walker regarding | 
some curious aberrations which he had observed in | 


the oscillation while repeating the pendulum ex- 
periment of Foucault. He first used an iron ball, 
and imagined that the aberration might be caused 
by the magnetic influence of the earth : but on 
substituting a lead ball the same was observed. 
Professor Stevelly endeavoured to account for this 
on mechanical grounds ; Professor Chevallier urged 
that though lead was not magnetic, the disturbance 
might be due to diamagnetic action; Dr. Tyndall 
expressed his belief that diamagnetism had no 
measurable influence, but thought it very possible 
that electric currents might be induced in the 
oscillating mass, which, acted upon by the earth's 
magnetism, might produce the phenomena observed. 
He proposed a ball of non-conducting material 
ivory, for instance, instead of a metallic ball. The 
same possibility appears to have suggested itself to 
Professor Wartmann, of Geneva, who, however, 
was not able to detect a current—the experiment 
with the non-conductor appears at least to be worth 
a trial. 

The contributions in mechanical physics were 
comparatively large. In addition to those already 
alluded to, we have to mention a new elliptic ana- 
lyser, by Professor Stokes, which elicited the appro- 
bation of many of the members who were acquainted 
with the practical difficulties attending the exami- 
nation of polarized light, and a new hygrometer 
by Dr. Andrews, who proposes to ascertain the 
amount of moisture in a definite quantity of air by 
absorbing it with powdered gypsum, and deter- 
mining the addition of weight. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, July 30. 

THE grand affair of this week has decidedly been 
the eclipse. All Paris turned out to see it 
through telescopes, more through bits of coloured 
or smoked glass, not a few in buckets of water. 
For full four-and-twenty hours—an eternity in this 
frivolous city—nothing else was talked of; and 
then it became completely forgotten by all except 
Their reports have not 


some 


professional astronomers. 
yet been made. 
terror which the Parisian population displayed at 
the eclipse of 1764, with the eager curiosity of 
Monday; and certainly it is a striking proof of the 
advance of enlightenment. The savages of Mexico 
were not more dismayed at seeing a sort of gloom 
overspread the earth, by, as they thought, the 
command of Cortez, than were the good Parisians 
at the eclipse of that year. Whilst it was in pro- 
cress business was entirely suspended, the churches 
were crammed to suffocation, and inthe streets and 
squares people might be seen on their knees cross- 
ing themselves devoutly, and muttering prayers. 
Even the gay hangers-on of the court, though 
priding themselves on believing neither in God nor 
devil, shared the universal consternation. A party 
of them, it is related, went to the observatory, on 
the invitation of the Astronomer Royal, and began 
scoffing very pleasantly at the extreme folly of the 
common people, in feeling terror at eclipses, and 
at the absurdity of the notion that they could be 
the consequence of the wonderful arrangement of 
the heavenly bodies planned by Almighty wisdom. 
But as the light of the sun grew fainter and fainter, 
the scoffers became less and less bold; and when 
at last obscurity covered all things, they one and 
all fell on their knees in dismay, and piteously cried, 
‘Lord save us, or we perish!’ Nor was it until 
the gloom entirely ceased, and the Astronomer 


— —————— A 


Royal assured them that the eclipse was at an end, 
that their confidence returned; and then they 
began scofting as before. : 

The printers of Paris have long been complaining 
that the National Printing Office does them great 
injury; and they caused their dolcances to be 
brought before the National Assembly the other 
day. Some years back, the establishment confined 


. 


itself to the printing of the Bulletins des Lois, of 


official documents, and of works, chiefly of a sei- 
entific character, patronized by the government ; 


| but of late its affairs have taken such an immense 


development that it turns out, on an average, 


GO,Q00.000 sheets a year, or 2,000,000 volumes of 


thirty sheets each: or, counting only the working 


days in the year, 6666 volumes a day. The 
greater part of this extraordinary mass of printed 
matter could be as well and more cheaply pro- 
duced by private printers; and the printers think 
that their trade is injured by its being withheld 
from them. If, they say, the office would confine 
itself to the printing of official documents, or to 
works of learning and science, which present peculiar 
typographical difficulties, or require the employ- 
ment of rare and costly characters, its monopoly 
might be borne; but they. think it very hard that 
ordinary books should, as a sp cial favour to the 
authors, be allowed to be produced by it on an 
extensive seale. To this it is answered, that if the 
office be not allowed to undertake ordinary print- 
ing, it would cease to yield a revenue to the State ; 
and in that case there would be reason to fear that 
the Parliament would decline to vote the vast sum 
required to keep up its immense and varied collec- 
tion of types of nearly every written language on 
the earth—a collection surpassed by none in the 
world. After bearing these arguments pro and 
con, the National Assembly rejected the complaint 


| of the printers, and accorded an additional sum of 


| money 


En attendant, people contrast the | 








y for enabling the Imprimerie Nationale 
still further to extend its operations, So much for 
the people’s parliament and republican interests, 

The good people of France are not, as is well 
known, remarkable for modesty in speaking of 
their own qualities, whether real or supposed. In 
my time IT have met with some striking proofs of 
this; but the most stupendous of all fell under my 
notice yesterday. It is this one sentence, in the 
article of an eminent writer ;—‘ As for Shakspeare, 
he is only loved, understood, and admired in 
France; Lam sorry for the English, but so it is!” 
The astounding enormity of this assertion could not 
possibly be exceeded, It is a fib of the very 
highest magnitude. The fact is, that the French 
are almost the only people in Europe who do not 
understand Shakspeare. They know absolutely 
nothing of his works beyond the title they are no 
more capable of appreciating the sublime grandeur 
of his creations and his poetry, than of reading off- 
hand the laws of Fo-Hi, the great Chinese emperor, 
who flourished three thousand years before the 
flood. I admit that they have tried hard to under- 
stand him; and to make him popular by transla- 
tions. But all has beenin vain. The French mind 
cannot take in the grandiose and the beautiful in 
poetry ;—the French language cannot possibly 
render the terse energy, the tremendous power, 
which our great poet has shown that ours possesses, 
The Frenchman, say what he will, never sees any- 
thing in the witches of Macbeth but three old 
women making soup in an iron pot; nor in ‘the 
dainty Avicl’ aught but a pretty ballet-girl slung 
by awire. And the genius of his language is so 
different in every respect to that of ours, that it 
is almost blasphemy to accept even his best 
translations as worthy of the great original. 

Since Victor Hugo became one of the chiefs of 
the Democratic or Red party, he has been bitterly 
abused by his adversaries; and even his literary 
genius (such is the scandalous injustice of party 
passion) has been traduced. The truth — ig, 
that the poet is out of his element in political war- 
fare; but really some respect should be paid toa 
man who, after all, is one of the modern literary 
glories of his country. Amongst other accusa- 
tions heaped on him is that of having for many 


| years received a pension from Louis XVIII, and 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[August 9 











Charles X.: the obligation he was then under to | horse that sadly belies the Doctor's ostentatiou* 


royalty should, et from 
becoming a democrat. Be this as it may, we 
English are not concerned with it; bat it is worthy 
of note, as showing how “much better they 
manage” certain things in France, that the moment 
Victor Hugo displayed promise of real poetical 
talent—that was at the age of seventeen—the 
King of France hastened to confer on him a pen- 
sion of 80/.; that this pension was subsequently 
doubled; that an offer was afterward: made to 
increase it to 240/., but declined ; and that Hugo 
received it until he found that he had made suffi- 
cient way in the world to be able to do without it. 
If it had not been for that allowance Hugo would 
probably have been obliged to take to some vulgar 
occupation to gain his livelihood; and the world 
would have lost the splendid romance of ‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris,’ some admirable dramas, and 
several volumes of exquisite poetry. 

There is again a talk of establishing one or more 
literary reviews. The wonder is, that in such a | 
country as this, in which literary activity is so 
great, and the attention paid to literature so uni- 
versal, there should be no regular critical autho- 
rity. Balzac tried to establish a periodical similar 
in character to that of the Literary Gazette, and he 
was aided by several very able men ; but he failed. 
Other attempts were subsequently made by other 


persons, and they had a like unfortunate result. | 


Since then French authors and publishers have con- 
tented themseives with merely talking about the 
advantage of such a thing. The present time, 
from several circumstances, seems peculiarly favour- 
able for a commencement; but it may be doubted 
if one will be made. That the public desire it 
is evident from the fact that the principal daily 
newspapers have. within the last few months, begun 
to make literary reviews a regular feature in their 
columns: and perhaps in a short time we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing books considered of as 
much importance as rauderil/es. It is not a little 
singular that whilst newspaper proprietors have 
hitherto deemed it necessary to pay eminent /ittéru- 


they have restricted their disbursements for literary 
criticiam to the smallest possible sum. 


— 











VARIETIES. 


Her Majesty's Theatre.—Malle. Sophie Cruvelli 
appeared on Tuesday in Donizetti's pretty opera, 
Linda di Chamouns, but not with very marked 
success. The artless village girl is hardly suited 
to her powers. Her execution of the music, so 
happily characteristic of rustic simplicity, is not 
comparable with that of Sontag or Persiani. Her 
sister's Pieratto was rather a dismal performance. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was eloquent and inanimate in 
Carlo. Coletti was most efficient in Antonio, and 
afforded us real gratification. A much greater 
success, as a whole, was attained on Thursday in 
La Gazza Ladra. Alboni as Ninetta, Malle. Ida 
Bertrand as Pippo, Coletti as Fernando, Calzolari 
as Gianetto, and Lablache as the Podesta, all con- 
tributed to render this favourite opera of Rossini’s 
a welcome revival. 

[Having noticed one or two gentlemen turned 
away from the pit entrance owing to their not 
being strictly dressed in black pantaloons, it may 
be well to notice, for the information of visitors 
from the country, that even invisi’ le green does 
not escape the detective eye of the dress serjeant. } 

Royal Italian Opera.—The first performance of 
the Elisir d’ Amore on Saturday, gave us Ronconi 
in one of his raciest moods, as the perambulating 
quack, Dr. Dulcamara ; and were it not for respect 
to the charming music with which he sports so gro- 
teaquely, the dilettanti audience would have been 
com into a state of ‘fine Adelphi effects’ for 
the rest of the evening, from the moment the Pro- 
Feasor’s establishment makes its appearance. The 
ménage merits a word of description, because in its 
way it is a work of art—the carriage is a very 
worn-out four-wheeler, bedizened with various 
placards, lists of cures, pictures of terrible parasitic 
animals, the elixir in profusion, a trumpeter, and 
a black in gorgeous costume, to lead the valuable 


) in 
‘a } 2 ha 2 ' x 7 
teurs several hundreds a year to write on the latter, | with marvellous accuracy and refinement; and 


humanity of paiting and kissing, for his ribs grin 
like the bars of a dungeon window, and his withers 
are not unwrung. All this carries out the vein of 
intense humbug that Ronconi infuses throughout, 
and is aa improvement upon the sleek pieball from 
Astley’s. Ronconi’s Dulcamera is no mere monuey- 
getting quack—he revels in the pursuit of gulling 
the villagers, and while he pockets the twenty 
scudi for his panacea, with a knowing wink he lets 
us into the secret that it’s ‘ Bordeaux, and very bad 
too." And as to the singing, he never fails to give 
us every nuance of the music; indeed he is a unique 
example of a complete buffo with all the fun and 
all the music. fadame Viardot’s performance 
reminded us that the great artiste can be as finished 
in comedy as tragedy, but we prefer her comic 
humour—it is better suited to her disposition to 
play fantasias with her voice, of which on such 
oceasions we do not complain. The scenes of the 
trying over the ballad, and that where she repents 
of her coquetry, in which the brilliant duet with 
Ronconi oceurs, owed much of its spirit and gaiety 
to her playful yet most elaborated singing. Tam- 
burini still continues to sing the part of the gallant 
serjeant as few could; the ‘ Bravo, il mio Belcore’ is 
still his owm as in days of yore. The new tenor, 


| Signor Ciaffei, did not shine in such brilliant com- 


pany; his voice is not only weak but flat, with an 
unpleasant quality of tone. We presume his 
début was a mere trial, without much expectation. 
On Thursday, Ronconi sang the part of the Duke 
in Luecrexa Borgia, a part that has had a fresh 
representative on each occasion of the opera being 
played, and can only now be said to have fallen 
into the hands of one perfectly equal to its delinea- 
tion and effective singing. 

St. James's Theatre.—M. Bouffé made his appear- 
ance last night, after an absence of two years, in 
his favourite character of Michel Perrin. The sim- 
plicity and pleasurable enjoyment of le bon curé at 
the receipt of twenty francs a day for walking 
about the boulevards, while unconsciously engaged 
the secret service of Fouche, was enacted 


nothing could surpass the pathos of his dis- 


| tress upon learning that he has been employed 


by the government as a spy. M. Bouffé was called 
after each act and most warmly applauded. We 
must add one word in praise of the delicate and 
highly-finished acting of Mdlle. St. Mare, especially 
in Les Premiéres Coquetteries. Mr. Mitchell con- 
cludes his present season with M. Bouffe and M. 


tutu, and Les Vieur Péches. 
Haymarket Theatre.—Sheridan Knowles’ play of 
The Hunchback was performed here on Thursday, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Walter Lacy. This lady- 
like and accomplished actress was the original 
Helen, and the vigour and judgment of her style are 
little impaired. The house was crowded to excess ; 
as, indeed, it is every night, resounding with roars 
of laughter at the drolleries of Buckstone in the 
farce of Grimshaw, Bagshaw, and Bradshaw. 
Olympic Theatre.—Miss Faucit is also drawing 
crowded houses on the nights of her performance. 
Her Pauline, in the Lady of Lyons, with Mr. Wal- 
lack’s Claude Melnotie, excited the heartiest and 
most genuine round of applause on Wednesday 
that we have heard for many a day. 


she essays Lady Macbeth. 


has now been performed upwards of one hundred 
times at the Grand Opera at Paris. The first one 
hundred representations realized the enormous 


run of success was interrupted by the cholera and 
by political disturbances. 

The Solar Eclipse—The anticipated event of 
the moon passing in its orbit between us and the 
sun in mid-day came off on Monday, precisely at 
the second at which it was calculated, affording 
another demonstrable proof to the million, if any 
were needed, of the exact state of astronomical 








sum of 788,000 franes (31,5202.), and yet the first | | er 
’ ‘la Zouch Castle.—Codnor Castle.—Date 


Lafont as a bon-bouche in Le Gamin de Paris, La | 
Fille de VAvare, L’Oncle Baptiste, Le Pere Turlu- | 
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Last night | 
she enacted Julia, in the Hunchback, and on Monday | 
>a 


Le Prophéte.—This great opera of Meyerbeer | 


; 
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science. The sky was densely clouded, but the | 


a 


clouds were sufficiently broken at 


. 4 intervals durin. 
the two hours occupied by the Ree 


Moo mn mn . 


over the sun’s disc, to afford interrupted padsing 
» = . SSS 40580 Porm» 
of the eclipse. The outline of that noi. 


sun which remained unobscured Was well 
i~s = 


times through a thin film of ck ud, which oe 
the observer to dispense with smoked or ole = 
glass. London was overspread by a pecul; Se te 
but it was difficult to know how much of 
due to the eclipse and how much of + mas 
from the cloudy state of the atmosphere i 


time of the greatest obscuration the t 
clined about three degrees. The eclipse has excited 
& great deal of interest among scientific 1 hen ee 
we await with anxiety the astronomical tairentions 


made on the continent within the region of its: 


The Crystal Palace.—The fate of this aes 
edifcium seems likely to be decided somewha: 
after the manner of that of the Wellington Statue 
which Sir Frederick Trench and his followers ren. 
to the top of the arch at Hyde Park Corner laa 
to see how it looked. Public excitement is lulled 
by a reprieve. On Tuesday it was determined i» 
the House of Commons, by a small majority. na 
retain the building until May. The English people 
are not easily moved. When opinion clamours for 
action, each shrinks from the initiative. Where 
the tree falls, there it is too often suffered to lie 
Fortunately, in the present instance the eXisting 
condition of things is on the side of good taste. 
There is little chance of the public allowing the 
Crystal Palace to be pulled down with the same 
imperturbable good nature that the Statue was 
allowed to remain up. Still when May comes, a 
vigorous effort must be made to prevent the tacit 
destruction of the Crystal Palace. In the mean- 
time, the Commissioners will do well to take care 
of the public money. Our last statement of the 
receipts (ante, p. 437) showed the amount taken 
to the 26th June, to be 252,702/. Since that 
period, 80,475. have been taken, making the total 
amount of money received to this day, in subserip- 
tions, catalogue and refreshment contracts, season 
tickets, and daily admissions, 333,177/. It is in- 
tended to close the Exhibition about the middle of 
October. ‘ Denarius,’ in his admirable scheme of 
converting the Crystal Palace into a Winter Gar- 
den, with Fountains and Sculpture, estimated the 
money likely to be realized after June 19th, the 
time of the publication of his pamphlet, at 130,0000. 
The receipts during the six weeks that have elapsed 
since then have been 96,5907. Twelve weeks yet 
remain, and the receipts continue to average Up- 
wards of 15,000/. a week. 

Submarine Telegraph. — A charter has_ been 
granted to Messrs. George Shepherd and Charles 
Button, of London, for the construction of a sub- 
marine telegraph between the Danish islands and 
the Duchy of Schleswig. The contract for the 
communication between France and England has, 
it is said, been taken by Mr. T. Crampton—to con: 
struct four lines of wire, enclosed in gutta perchs, 
and to be finished by the 30th September next. 

Archeological Meetings.—The Institute is par 
suing its investigations at Bristol, according t the 
programme, of which we gave a summary In oUF 
last: and the Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on the 18th to 23rd, at Derby, under the pre 
sidency of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. The B xv 
gramme includes excursion to South Wingheis 
Manor, Hardwick, Bolsover Castle.—Examinaties 
of the Rev. J. Hamilton Gray’s Collection of a 
ran Antiquities.—Excursion to Matlock, Had 'e 
Hall, Chatsworth, Bakewell, Youlgreave.—\ — 
Mr. Bateman’s Celtic and other Antiquities. 
cursion to Rolleston.—Tutbury Castle. —Hantitt 
Norbury, and Ashburne Churches.—Stydd F . 


; Tia 
Repton.— Melbourne.— Little Chester.— re be 


iquarian interest # 


emperature de. 


Morley, and other objects of ant 
the immediate neighbourhood of Derby. Russ 
Baron de Ledelrir.—This celebrated J — 
botanist died at Munich on the 23rd ¥ ae 
sixty five. At the early age of ninetee ee 
appointed Professor of Botany !n the L “ ’ 
Dorpat, and in 1820 he obtained as tauxal 
chair in the University of St. Peters0uré: 
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1821 he was elected member of the [mperi s! 
Academy of Sciences, and by order of the Bimperor 
ler undertook to compile the Russan Flora. 
To collect materials for this great work, he spen 
sixteen years im Visiting different parts of the vast 
ire of Russia, and went as far as the frontiers 
of China anc into Siberia. In 1348 the state of his 
health obliged him to take up his residence at 
Munich. There he laboured at his Flore, and had 
the satisfaction of completing it two months before 
bis death. seca 
Origenal of the A cts of the A post es. —A Con stan 
tinople letter in a French journal states that a 
Greek sevens, M. Simonidis, asserts that from the 
examination of ancient manuscripts in different 


4 


. , 
re Phot Pewee rior 
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Greek convents, he has discovered an 
that the original of the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ is 
buried in an island in the Sea of Marmora. He 
has caused an application to be made to the Turkish 
government for leave to make researches after it, 
but this is opposed by the Greek Patriarch, from 
the fear that the discovery of the important docu 
ment may lead to new schisms in the church. 

Liberty of the Press.—The Deutsche Allgemei: 
Zetuay has been seized and confiscated 
police at Leipsig, for having published ke 
head of Great Britain, a notice, with translated ex 
tracts, of the two letters written by Mr. Gladstone 
to the Earl of Aberdeen on the treatment of the 
Neapolitan state prisoners. 

Phrenolunpic:«! Museum.—The collection of casts 
made by the late Mr. Deville has been made the 
nucleus of a Phrenological Institute, where Dr 
Brown, a gent! well known for his acquire- 


ments in the subject, de 


ye wnier th 
MATA, VARAKAT SE & 





vers & lecture every Wee k, 
upon the application of the phrenological theory to 
the practice of education and conduct of affairs of 
society, upon which he considers it to have a very 
important bearing. Whether we agree to the doc 
trines or not, such a large collection of authentic 
casts from the heads of most of the celebrated and 
notorious characters of many past years was well 
worthy to be preserved, and will be found a very 
interesting source of information, ; 

Belgium.—The Belgian government is about to 
award a prize of 160/., two of SO0/., and one of 60/ 
for the best series of ‘+ Historical Readings "—that 


is, works containing accounts in graphic style of 


national historical events. Thev are specially des- 
tuned for circulation amongst the masses, and for 
strengthening the sentiment of nationality. 
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PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA: 
\ HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA.WEEDS 
WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, 

M.D... MR.TA 


i _— rh ¥ »») 4 ‘ 4 ? 
Keeper » Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
. 


- , : > Ds " " . 
Professor of Botany to the Roval Dublin Society. 


, 
» 2 } : 
In addition to the usual number of plates, w 
Index and Title to Vol. TIL. used fox reir 
. 
ae ] ) » 
the order of publication, this concluding Part 


> 
CONTA 


» | ~ . ‘ 
lL. A SYNOPSIS OF THE ORDERS AND GENERA, 
2. A SyNopsts or rue Spectres 


S. AL GENERAL INDEX to THE SYNOPSIS AND 


PLATES 

. b “\) ’ vo " . ‘ 
andl a set of Titles and Half Titles for the use of 
those who prefer to bind the work in systematic 
order, according to the arrangement of the Sy 
yr Wont Lar res a he the ? hoa sber he “~rhur »f ' 

Pysis BInmt revarcdliess rc the mumoderiny or ft 
Plates, in four volumes, as follows 


Vol. 1 
Il. & Ill 


LV. CHLOROSPERME.S, or GREEN SEA- WEEDS 


MeLANOSPERMEB, or OLIVE SEA WEEDS 


RioposrerMes, or RED SEA- WEEDS 


E »} ee . ; Wor q 

ACO SPSecCies, OCCUP VIEL 4 t late to tse is 

tleured fecha natural aeea im i? wT “rbevare 
Sure OF Tle MATUPAA SIZe, IN lls OWN Ine of CoroUt 


aru - . ' me 
accompanied with highly maguified views of por 
: ’ 

tions of its microseop! 


. ‘ , 


¢ structure and fructification 


‘The drawings are beautifully executed by the autho 
himself on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and 


the whole account of the species drawn up in such @ way as 
cannot fail to be instructive, even to those who are wel 
acquainted with the subject. The greater part of our more 
common Alew have never been Ulustrated in a manner 
agreeable to the present state of Algology.”’— Gardeners’ 
Chronicl 

Since Dr. Greville, who has done so much for marine 
botany, seems to have no intention of going on with his 
admirable * Algw Britanuicw,” how fortunate it is that the 
crimson and green mantle of Phycology has descended on 
shoulders from which it falls ia such graceful folds. Before 
the appearance of any portion of this work, there could be 
but one opinion, from what he has already done, of Dr 
Harvey's thorough fitness for the letterpress department 
Happy are we to find that his pencil is not less felicitous than 
his pen, The drawings—admirably true to nature—are 
executed in a most masterly and tasteful style; and well is 
it that this work has fallen into the hands of Messrs. Reeve 
and Benham, who have done great justice to the letter- 
press part of this work, and whose coloured plates are truly 
exquisite. The tigures of the natural size are exceedingly 
like; and the magnified portions of the fructification of the 
frond, and of the stem, will be of the greatest possible ser. 
vice.’ — Edindurgh Witness. 

“The ‘History of the British Sea-Weeds’ we can most 
faithfully recommend for its scientific, its pictorial, and its 
popular v alue; the professed botanist will find it a work of 
the highest character, whilst those who desire merely to 
know the names and history of the lovely plants which they 
gather on the sea-shore, will find in it, when complete, the 
faithful portraiture of every one of them,.”—Anwels and 
Magazine of Natural History.” 


The price of the work, complete, strongly bound 
in cloth, is as follows:— 


In three volumes, arranged in the order } £712 6 
of publication ©... 6 ee ee 

In four volumes, arranged systematically 
to agree with the Synopsis... . 


}£7 17 6 


LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5, Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, 
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A CLEAR COMPLENION, 


( YODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 
| is strongly recommended for Softening, luaproving, Heautl 
fving, and Preserving the SKIN, and la giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once @ moat fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic lt will completely remove Tan, Sun bara, 
Redness, &¢., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, reader 
the «kin soft, pliable, and free from drvaces, sourf, &e , clear it 
from every humour, pimple, er eruption; and, by continuing ite 
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smooth, and the compleaion perfectly clear and beautiful. Seld 
in bottles, price $ Od, with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
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\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM. 
4 rLIMENTARY The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very beet deseription 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at thie 
establishment at & moment's notice Kstimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants | ineluding 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest of supply 
every necessary for the cecasion, and sulted to any grade or con 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Pamily Mourning ts 
always kept made up, and a note, deacriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure ite being sent forthwith, either In town 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terme 

WC. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street, 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





THE SIX COLONIES of NEW ZEALAND. 
By WILLIAM FOX. With a Map by Arrowsmith, containing 
all recent information. 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by R. 
WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 3s. 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of ENGLAND. 


Ry Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Vol.I. 8yo. 21s. 





MEMOIR of BISHOP COPLESTON; with 


Selections from his Diary and Correspondence. By W. J. COPLE- 
STON, M.A., Rector of Cromhall. 10s. 6d. 


THE PERSONALITY of the TEMPTER, and 


other SERMONS, Doctrinal and Occasional. By C.J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D., Head Master of Harrow School. 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


GERMAN MINERAL WATERS, and their 


rational Employment for the Cure of certain Chronic Diseases. By 
8. SUTRO, M.D., Physician of the German Hospital. 7s. 6d. 





THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. By C. Krvcstey, 


Jun. Cheaper Edition. 2s. 





SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY. By the 


Rey. R.A. WILLMOTT. Second Edition. 5s. 





GAZPACHO; or, Summer Months in Spain. 
Ry WM. G. CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cheaper Edition. 5s. 





ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and DOMESTIC, 


in the NINETEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 





VIOLENZIA: a Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 





JUSTIN MARTYR, and OTHER POEMS. By 


R. CHENEVIX TRENCH. Third Edition. 6s. 


POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES, 


GENOVEVA, and OTHER POEMS. By the same Author. 
Second Faltion. 5s. 6d. 


POEMS by GEORGE MEREDITH. 5s. 


SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS; attempted 


in English. By EDGAR A. BOWRING. 6s. 





SHIPWRECKS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
Compiled from Official Documents. By W. 0. 8. GILLY. With 
a Preface by Dr. GILLY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 





STUDENTS MANUAL of MODERN HIS- 
TORY. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. Fifth Edition, with 
New Supplementary Chapter. 10s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY. By the same Author. Fifth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM. By the 


same Author. Cheaper Edition. 4s. 


CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PALACE: a 


Popular Account of the Chemical Properties of the Materials 
employed in its Construction. By T. GRIFFITHS. 5s. 


CHEMISTRY of the FOUR ANCIENT ELE- 
MENTS. By the Same. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By the 
Same. Second Edition, much Enlarged. 5s. 








OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Miss R. M. ZORNLIN. 104. 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the same Author. Fourth Edition. 6s. 

SCHOOL SONGS, for TWO and THREE 
VOICES. Composed by JOHN HULLAH. Second Book. 6d. 


Also, a New Edition of the First Book. 6d. 





The INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS of ENGLAND: 
a LECTURE, delivered at Abergavenny, by Sir THOMAS 
PHILLIPS. 94. 

WALES: the Social, Moral, and Religious 


Condition of the People, considered especially with reference to 
Education. By the same Author. Octavo. lis. 





London: JonN W. PaRKER and Soy, 
West Strand, 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 


LUND, Rev. T., B.D., late Feilow of St. John's 
College. 
A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 


Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous collection of Original Easy Exercises. 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Wood’s Algebra. Thirteenth Edition, 


revised and enlarged, with Notes, Additional Propositions, 
and Examples. 8vo, bds. 12s. 6d. 


Companion to Wood’s’ Algebra; 


being a Key to all the more difficult Examples. Svo, swd. 6s. 





SNOWBALL, J.C., M.D., Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 
Cambridge Course of Elementary 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for the Use of Colleges and 


Schools. Fourth Edition, to which are added numerous 
Examples and Problems. 12mo, cloth, 5s. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 


TRIGONOMETRY. Seventh Edition. 8vo, bds. 10s. 6d. 





Introduction to the Elements of Plane 
TRIGONOMETRY, for the Use of Schools. 8yo, sewed, 5s. 


Elements of Mechanics. Second 
Edition. 8yo, bds. 8s. 6d. 





HEMMING, G. W., M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College. 


Elementary Treatise on the Differ- 


ENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 8vo, bds. 9s. 





GRANT, Rev. A. R., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Plane Astronomy ; including Explana- 


tions of Celestial Phenomena and Descriptions of Astro- 
nomical Instruments. 8vyo, bds. 6s. 





PHEAR, J. B., M.A., Fellow of Clare Hall. 
Elementary Mechanics, accompanied 


by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 8yo, bds. 10s. 6d. 





Solutions of the Senate-House Pro- 


BLEMS from 1848 to 1851. By N. M. FERRERS, B.A., and 
J. STUART JACKSON, B.A., Caius College. 
(Early in August. 


The Principles of the Solution of the 
SENATE-HOUSE “ RIDERS,” exemplified in the Solution 
of those proposed in the years 1850 and 1851. By F. J. 
JAMESON, B.A., Caius College. (Early in October. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
PUBLISHED By MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 











Demosthenes De Corona. The Greek 
Text, with English Explanatory Notes. By B. W. F. 
DRAKE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s, 





The Oration on the Crown. Trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. J.P. NORRIS, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo, sewed, 3s. 





The Elements of Grammar taught in 


English. By the Rev. EDWARD THRING,M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College. (In August. 


NOTICE. 


: VOL. Il. OF 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND, 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 

THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION, EMBELLISHED 
WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 

Is now ready at all the Booksellers, 
To be completed in Eight Vols. (size of Macaulay's History 
price 12s. each. . 
The Second Volume contains the Lives and Portraits of the 
following Queens :—Isabella of Valois, second Queen of Richard 
II.; Joanna of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV.; Katherine of Valois, 





Queen of Henry V.; Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI.; | 


Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV ; Anne of Warwick 
Queen of Richard II1.; Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry VII. 


Katharine of Arragon, Queen of Henry VIII.; Anne Boleyn, | 


second Queen of Henry VIII. 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY 
Just published, in 1é6mo i . 
+ “ ~. » price ls, 
\j TILLIAM PITT, EARL of CHATHAY 
THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY er 
Mr. Macaulay's “‘ Historical Essays - 
“ The Traveller's Library.” ) 
Shilling each Part. ’ 
Part I. contains WARREN HASTINGS 
. € « L - z s ~ 
T. B. MACAULAY. LASTINGS. By 
Part II. contains LORD CLIVE 
MACAULAY. aN, By TB, 
Part III., LONDON in 1850-185 
M‘CULLOCH, Esq. weratees Bye. B, 
Part IV., SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Fro, 
the Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations. By W. H.W oe 


Parts VI. and VII. on September 1, will ¢, 
Mr. 8S. LAING’S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
Complete in Two Parts, price ls. each, apie 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 
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To be continued Monthly price 0 ne 
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GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES. 

On Friday, August 8, will be published. in 18mo, price } 

. rh ml y y ’ ” ad 
ENERAL GEOGRAPHY. For the use of 

Keginners. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.RGS. late Pr 

fessor of Geography in the College for Civi} Engineers, ’ 
the Seventh Work of a new School Series, edited by the 
R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools. 


Works published in the Series :— 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2s, 64. - 
or Two Parts, Is. each. ' 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of the BRITISH COLO. 
NIES. Price Is. 

GLEIG’S HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
Price ls. 

GLEIG’S SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d.: or 
Two Parts, ls. each. 

M‘LEOD’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Is. 

TATE’S HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, 
and PNEUMATICS. Price ls. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

EASLEY’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE BOOK, 
- l8mo. 6d. 

CLARK’S (Rev. T.) ENGLISH PRIMER; or, 
Child's First Book. 18mo. 6d. 

CLARK’S (Rev. T.) ENGLISH MOTHER'S 
CATECHISM. 18mo. 9d. 

CLARK’S (Rev. T.) NATIONAL SPELLING 
BOOK. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

FRIEDLANDER’S (Dr.) CHRONOLOGY OF 
GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo. 3s. 

GORTON’S 500 QUESTIONS ON GRECIAN 
HISTORY. 18mo. Is. 

GORTON’S 500 QUESTIONS ON ROMAN 
HISTORY. 18mo. ls. 

GILES’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 18mo. 9d. 

GILES’S GEOGRAPHY FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 18mo. 9d. . 

LINNINGTON’S RHETORICAL SPEAKER. 
1l2mo. 3s. 6d. > 

LINNINGTON’S SCIENTIFIC READER AND 
ELOCUTIONIST. 12mo. 3s. P - 

PLATT’S (Rev.T.) DICTIONARY of ENGLISH 
SYNONYMES. 12mo. 3s. 6d. al 

SLATER’S SELECT PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 12mo. 6s. , ; 

SANDHURST COLLEGE GUIDE. §vo. 3s, 


SOUTER’S PROGRESSIVE PRIMER. 
18mo. 6d. : 
SOUTER’S FIRST SCHOOL SPELLING 
BOOK. 12mo. 1s. 6d. , Ble 
SOUTER’S SCHOOL READER. 12mo. 2s, 6. 
SOUTER’S FIRST CYPHERING BOOK. 
d4to. Is. 6d. rie STORY oF 
SHERWIN’S ROOT OF THE HISTO 
ENGLAND. 12mo. 23s. otstel 
London: Charles H. Law, 131, Fleet Strect, of w hom ma} 
all kinds of School Publications and Station¢ ry 
MR. RUSKIN'’S NEW PAMPHLET ON ART. 
Immediately will be published, 


PRE- RAPHAELITISM: By the Author of 


“Modern Painters.” pill 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhi 








This day is published, crown 5vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


ERNEST MALTRAVEBS. 


Rr Sin EDWARD BULWER er wikn 
A New and Cheap Edition, corrected and revised. 
Frontispiece. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, 
: Printed by LOVELL RE D es 
“ieeens Garden, in the county of Middlesex \a5 rect, covest 
Messrs. SAVILLand EDWARDS, No.4, — . Mess. 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by him = © torent O 
REEV F and RENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, 
—Saturday, August 2, 1851. 
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